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ABSTRACT 



•All eighr poetry pro;jects described in this volune, 
naQe possible , by a National Endovm^nt ,f or the Arts (NEA) grant 
rhrough the Connecticut Conoission fpr the Arts, were innovative 
prograns designed either to proiote changes in teacher training 
■ethods or to provide secondary schools with direct experiences with 
poets' through readings and classroom workshops'. Piye projects dealt 
specifically with, sifudent 'teachers. Of these five., three includ^^ . 
poets- and student teachers working with pupils in cooperating 
schools; the other twc were conducted exclusively on college campuses 
witif student teachers who had coaipi^ted i:he;ir practice teacM ng . ' The 
sixth pro ject, was a Yisriting Artists"^ pr9gtaa and* did not involve 
student teachers, but focused on pupils "and -feeachers wprking with a 
poet. The Uort^hwest Fpoject brought -poets to^ ^eco^nd^tf schools' in. ' 
this area of Connecticut, and the Connecticut Paetry Circuit enabled ' 
poets TO' read their work at sevetal colleges and provided a fo^ua for 
student-pcet readings. (Author/KS), ^ - \ ' 



♦ Docuaents acquired; by ERIC 'include aany -ihforaal unpublished" ♦ 

♦ materials not available fro» other' sources.' EEIC ■ak.es every effort 
♦to obtain the best copy/available. Nevertheless^ items of ■arginal 

♦ reproducibility are often encbu^'tered and'^tjiis affects the quality 

♦ of the aicrofiche and hardcopy reprpd'uctions ERICc^Bakes^ available 
♦^ via th^ EEIC bocufient ^Reproduction " Service (EDRS) . EDRS is not . 

♦ re3poTisibIe for the quaT^ity of the original docuaent. Repro-ductions 



♦ supplied by EDRS >are the best that. can be' lade froa the • original. 
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"Poets in the Schools" documents 
and evaluates the Arts Commission'?' 
^ ft.o^try pij^ograms for 1972-73. The 
evaluation instruments were 
developed by Morris L. Cogan and 
the data collefted by Diane Shugert, 
Roger Ziegei^, and Elizabeth Hahri of 
CentraJ'and Southern Connecticut 
State Colleges. The 'chapters were 
written, and edited by Kathleen 
Weagher froJD materials coljepted 
from the participants in each 
prograi^^ The Project Director, 
Richard PTace, acted as the Art^ 
Commission's consultant in or- 
ganizing the programs, collecting 
materials^;\ and- supervising the 
publication. He-also-took most 
of the photographs for the oubli- 
cation* 

The publication has been made 
possible through grants from the ^' 
National Endowment for the Arts, 
- Literature Division, and the 
Arts and Humanities Program of the 
U. S. Office of Education. V/e 
iwish.to express our gratitude to. the 
'Connecticut Commission for Higher . 
Education, which has offered advice 
and provided technica-l assistance, 
to Nathan Garland for hi$ desigrv 
'i'-?deas borrowed from "Arttsts in the* 
^vCla^sroom" (Connecticut Commission 
, oh the Arts, 1973) and to the many . 
wonderful, people who wrote the 
poetry, kept the journals, and 
submitted the^ reports which make up 
this pubVaoation. 

This publication is* printed on ^ 
^00% recycled paper. 

Connecticut Commission on the Arts 
340 Capitol Avenue 
. Hartford > Connecticut 06106 
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A Collectvve Poem 



With wheels in the walls of trying « 
"l take one path and then another • 
And an of tbem seemed ta thoroughly 
enjoy 

. Soi^'^tl+irig has broken free of itself. 
'Go outs'ide in the snow and roll, roll 
Terribly expensive .tn*both money 
and, time 

Serve balloons for dinner every 
night f(Sr a weei< • • 

Where in between loving they 
whispet? 

The dream of laying' 

Down the cheek of your sunlight 

Professional certification or 
• extinctioji would not be at issue 

Be like the pain of the earth 

No Yes tif yes,, what appeals to ' ' 

you"?)^/ ' ^ ' r 

I sensievhis dasli toward the blind side 

Vis^a/vis. the foTlowing: * hopedj'or , ' 

outcomes: ' \ ^ ' ^^^^ 

ThV answer lie^s. in the words 

The 1^'mited tUne av?iilable for . 
^Interviewing antf hiring ^ 

knew I coyjdn^t stay unwanted 
' Stroking his moustache,' g?ntly , ' 
/^kissing ' , 

I •ftope you .can convince Senator* 

Lenge and the Appropriatrions 

Committee * ' \. . 

Join, hands i^n a da"nce, a oersonal 

dance, 'a poetry / . - . 

Lord knows what -he told his mother ^ 

It ^as been made clear to the 

applicants- * ' / 

r haven't found a way to mold , 

the report into a whole 

I feel so cold yet warm yet* dreamy I .' 

Tha t,. you. knew • i wish' to say 



Stop by my house with the sky 
It's a strange time in the year 
The seed grows into an orange 
It's pretty hard sometimes to 
stay out of the way 
We wandered around the room -and 
.helped them * , - 
Countless milkshakes later our 
eyes meet. ' 

So delicious looking, I had an 
urge tt eat it ^ * 

Bruised by releasing my feet - ' 
ThiSfis a rougV brealcdojvn .but 
will hopefully \act % \ 
We ntade a lot of noise movinq 
desks and goinqVto the window 
Doors-MEN, FACULTY MEN, WOMEN, 
FACULTY WOMEN \ 
We had lear*ned.to\take off our 
clothes 



Cover de$ign and Collective Poe,m 
made ^f lines, by the people in the 
poetry programs and arranged 
by Kathleen Meagher , ■ . ' * 



• "Yhe Connecticut Comnission on the, 
I Arts was created to "encourage, witRin 
the. state, participation in, 
profnotion, development, acceptance 
and appreciation of, artistic and • 
cultural activities which shall 
include, but are not limited to, 
niusic, theater, dance, painting, 
sculpUifift^r^rchitecture, literature, 
films "and ?fllied arts and crafts... 
To this "fen f'tlie agency may join 
6r contract -with private patrons , 
, individual ai^ttsts and ensembles 
and with instirutidns', local 
sponsoring organizations and - 
professional. organizations . 
,:',A11 activities. .."shall be 
d^reclfied toward encouraging and 
, assisting^ .rather than In any )Hay 
limiting, the freedom of ^.artis - 
tic expression which is essential' 
for the well-being of the arts. 
Said comnission shall maintain a 
survey of public and private 
f facilities engaged within the ."^ 

state in artistic and cultural 
activities and determine the 
heeds of the citizens of thts 
state and the methods by which 
/ existing resources may be utilized, 
.or new resources developed, to ; 
• -fulfill these needs." 

Public Act No; '579 (1965) ' 
Connecticut General Statutes 10f369 
through 373 ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the spring of 1972,, the 
National Endowment for 'the Arts 
(Literature Division) granted to the 
•Connecticut Comnission on the Arts 
$20,000 for its poetry in the 
schools programs for fiscal year 
1972-73. The Commission *'in its • 
rgrant proposal suggested its^ program- 
ming direction: . Pj?ets-in-the 
Colleges Program Students 
preparing for teaching careers ^in '''^ 
English will work extensively with 
visiting poets as part of their 
training for teacher cei^j^ificat^on. 
Through workshops conducted at the 
college and through practice teaching 
with the aid of^the participating ' 
poets y teacher candidates and the ^ 
visiting poets will explore ''the 
creative process^ in writing in ordei^ 
to arrive af^new attitudes toward 
the teaching of writing and . 
literat^ire in the public schools 
and new ways of motivating children 
to, write and think credtiveiy. 

This report docu1t)ents -•f ive 
projects whi,ch were, funded by the , 
Commission thv^ougti the special NEA 
grant, as well- as three others which 
w^re funded through general federal 
funds' eafmarke'd for Commi^ssioft 
education programs. - A"ll projects^ 
(with one exception) were fund&d on 
.a fifty-fifty matching ^as'Ts with 
half of the funds coming from 
colleges, boards of "^education ahd 
other local sources. All ei'ght:^ 
poetry projects were seen as 
innovative programs, designed either , 
to promote and facilitate changes, 
in teacher" .tra-inihg raethods'or 
to provide schools with direct'ex-^ 
periences with^ poets through. 



readings and c^assroom^ workshops. \ 
Five projects dealt specifically 
with student teachers, and of the * ' 
five, three (Central, Southerh; • 
University of Hartford) included 
poets and student ^teachers working 
with cooperating schools and the 
pupils there, the other '^o college 
pr^4)jects (Eastern, Annhurs*t') were 
conducted exclusively on the' college, 
campuses With student teachers who 
had completed their practice teaching:. 
The -Memorial Boulevard project 
was a Visi^ting V\rtists Program and 
did not -involve ^.tudent teachers, 
but rather focused on pupils and 
teachers w6rl<ing with a poet. Both 
the Northwest Ppe-try Project and 
, * the Connecj^eut Poetry Circuit have 
-for a number' of years invited poets 
to Connecticut to 'read and run 
workshops^ for '^students. The Norths 
v/est project has concentrated on • 
secor\dar.y schools in\the Northwest 
part of Connecticut, and the 
Connecticut Poetry Circujt has 
brought -poets to read- at, colleges • ; • 
'in Connecticut, and has also provided 
student poets opportunities to read . 
for fellow students^while still 
attending- a college, in, the state. * 
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This report also includes 
an evaluartion of the pif'ojects at 
'Ceptral and Southern Connecticut 
ate Colleges. The instruments 
the evaluation were designed by 
tMorris Cogan of the University of 
Pitts bur g h Schoo l of .Education. 
Dr. Cogan is a professor pf 
education and chairman of the 
Univeirsi ty division of teacher 
education. His major interests 
are the' education of teacl^ers, 
curriculum, Supervision and 
internatioQ^l education. He is/ 
also a pq gt a nd photographer, 
.--^'^^ver^-^'pters ^'n this i^epbrt 
I were edited ti^ Katf^leen Meagher. 
Jean'Maynard Wrote* the chapter on 
the Connecticij^^oetry Cireu/i t.^ 
Kathleen visUed aT^I^Me projects 
with the exception ol^ xne Visiting 
Artists Program at Memorial 
Boulevard School in Bristol in 
preparation for the writing of this 
publication.' Ms. Meaghery is a 
poet from North Hav^n, Connecticut. 
^ She has published poetry and articles 
* and "has taught! in a number ^pf New 
Haven School s.| She has ^e^n an • 
administrative a$sistany witb the , 
Arts Council pf Greater /New Haven,, 
and i's curreiotly enrolled in the 
Goddard College Externil Degree 
Program. The tedious itaslc^ of 
typing the final copy/for| this 
publication was done oy. M^iureen 
Ferrhra, research assist'ajht with 
.the Arts Commission. Her^patience 
^. and expertise; have' Been sdritical 
to this rieport being completed.^ 
As project director for the 
program and supervisor of this 
report, I have had the pleasure 



of working with Morris and Kathleen, 
as well as the poets, 'student 
teachers, teachers, supervisors 
and pupils associated with the 
rejects. Th^ collective efforts 
of all these people have\made the 
projects and this report possible. 

The intent of the report is 
twofold . . . first, -we hope the ' 
-chapter^ convey the personality of., 
each prqject and provide useful 
information on how each Doet worked 
with either student teachers or ^ ^ . 
pupils. Teachers and administrators 
thus^may gain insights into how a, 
poet's understanding of the creative 
writing process might aid them in 
their teaching. Secondly, the 
clinical evaluation of the 
Central -and Southern projects will 
hopefully provide educators and 
planners critical data on how the 
participants fe]t and thought about 
their involvement in the two projects,, 
which most approxinjated the Arts 
Commission's project 'descriptipn. 

While it was our intention to 
focus on the- classroom experience^ 
of student cteachers and pupHs, we 
found .t ha t^the innovative nature of 
the^ program^eaused numerous administra- 
ti ve di<f i cul ties , These} are 
reflGcted^throughollt;^ the evaluation 
report and at'^varfous times are 
toudhed upon in"the^chapteTrs^^ . 
although in many cases.it was'hot 
possible to present detailed accounts 
of t^se 'difficulties. 'tihileHt^ 
has'^lways been a policy of the Xrt^ 
Conjm^ission to expos^problems of this 
n^aturfe in order tifoe helpful in 
finding solutions, some situations 
were impossible io unravel with 



fairnes'S to all concerned.-; Those 
^ who actively 'participated in the ' . 
programs and presentedimciterials for 
,this publication wilL hopefully 
find iffeir passions,^expressed and 
their concerns reflected in the 
chapiters. T}iis was our intention 
\ ^ and we hope we honored it. Most 

of all', we hope that thi^ publication^ 
win inspire those engaged in 
educatidn to seek and develop* diverse • 
ari'd exciting programming for prospec- 
tive teachers apd pupijs in e>ementary 
and secondary schooSls/' feel • 
^ an open and .pYobing latti tude is. * 

• * critical at-this juncture* if^ 
Artenicfn Education, and jwe 
respectfully sufemit this report 
for^your explorations,* We hope 

; you have a^) enjoyable and worthwhile 

^ adventure; " , ^ ' 



OIRfiCTORY pF AMERICAN POETS 



A Directory of Anoerican Poets, 
. , published in- 1973 -through'a grant * 
••^ from the National Endowment for 
the Arts, has an alphabetical 
, listing by state of , poets- and ■ 
writers available for readings and 
workshops. It gives ^their addresses 
phone humbers, teaching preferences, 
and langu^s fpoken ^ each author. 
There is a second alphabetical^ 
listing of minority waters 
Black, Spanish-speakJf^, Chicano, 
\^A*Anerican Indian > Asian Anierican.^-, 
• A service s'fection'in the back of^ ' 
the directory lists^antKolo9(||s , 
films and^ videotapes,,, materi^ fat 
writing teachers; infbrniatior^'ab^ut 
^ t;ecords, audiot^pe^lfttle magaz* 
grants an3 awar<ls JHtl-dble to U.S. 
. writers, ^suggestionsWof organizers, 
' and othe^jnaterials. m * 

Copfm drF th4. Directory cos^t 
$4.0D and my be purchased, from 

POEfdAND WRITERS, INC. 
201 Itest 54th Street 
New n)rk.,. New York 10019 

We\would encourage any educator. 
inter«ted'in working with poets or 
providing resources for teachers of 
creative writing to obtain a copy of 
this directory. 
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"Ooo-1ook:" 

The grass was cool, damp, sweet. ^ 
Five of us were^sprawje'd on the lawn' 
kicking and screaming ,in delight 
•like children. ... 

hhr: Goldstein s^^id^ 

"Those, djsgustift^ kids are having 

Our shouts of "Ooo-lookv'^' and "I 
.saw, one I" \. . ' 

eciioed tn the rti^htlv \ 

, His^>^yfife said,. ; , 

"No^i^'-dear they're ^^e.itig things, 
"they ^ ipus t be on dr u gs . . ,^ • ; • 

^Cl -gu^^-^ "they didn't vi^ck about 

.the me^pr shower.) 's . 

-r ^} Nonen, .pupil N ^ 
' \ vPu-J^ski Hi gh'^ School- 

\y > ;\ ^ 

; WHathibpens when; we pUfouV,''' 
.imagwationiuntp pra<i;t$Ml reality?; 
liow^'db we li^.^ltt the.tor)flicts^? 
Ai^i^'^fe^able to'.liiteii^ to, what peop'^j^' 
afe>^S3yihg: , th'^^ ambi va'\enc€, Ithe ^ 
[ cont1:*a(JfctionS, ftpw Sn'batc ^ 
\di f f f om dp.e;(pi^tatidnf . ^ 
«v .\Af dentral Co^fnecticu testate 
Cotl Ife^e- ift ;New Bri.tjtii> • the ' ' ^ 
Pofets^in-the-^'Colleg^S Frogram^V; : \ 
is' in Its s^qondVyeat,\ 
-.with the pr6g^^\and oJtnefuT^^. * • 

planning with^deVfrtite Vrqg^^^^^ ' ^ 
purposes dnd^c^^eGt^ive^.^fefiucTc^d U<^^^ -\ 
-by'inrfpvative idis^logil^T/infe^- ^'\. 
tions did not. pt^V^nt:(nor :pfeRan^ 
\3nyoh^'.for) the turrto1>>:in ^the"^r/' 
ipring: 1973%semes t^T<. * \In ti^e-; . 



'\ previous year's program (des- 
cribed in Artists In The Classroom , 
Connecti cut Commission on the 

^ , Arts,;i973, pp.^ 98, 104) delations 
strained to the breaking point. , 
BTame/was placed mostly on the, 
ptfet for; recalcitrant behavior 
and tijcitlng. the same iY) students. 
\Adminis,t rotors conceded failure 
of projetf; objectives. , However, 
, .thls'year^av spirit of willingneS:S 
from what wis learned from the p^st 
launched the^new program with 
energy and positive feelings. 

•Poet. Gera.ld Hausman, 27, 
an English Literature majoi* from 
New Mexico Highlands* University , • 
taught wpodcfaftr-.and creative * 
\ w'ri ti rfg as a camp -.c^^ Tor 
six years. A teacfier of,Erig.li$h 
and Creative Writing in a private ^ 
school for five years,' he ran ' 
poetryj^Qrkshbps for\chi|dreo / '\- 
in. tlie P>nsfie|d, Maiss^diltsetts- 

. ^-jjublic school system, publtsbBd' v 
' hi^^hi-^ book pf poems, Ci rcte . 

>/ Meagow /'the BooRStore' Press was 
an^ of Hthe edii^prs of the Berkshire, 

• /^tkdlogy, is it,- partner In a • '\ " 
piibti-shing. company,* .and- frequently ^ 

^ does pt*bji(; re^dings.^ What • - 
\ Gerry caT^ his "stocy," tn its 
"^-enti^rety as'ihe wrote Tt, Is 
iikluded'.tp tM^s j±apter ^follow'ing 

* thel^^^reports - of styden,t teachers . 

Puf)ils.v three "Schools. Wtchfie 
ninth* .grades from a^wealthly^New ^ 
.England y4 1 1 a^e- 1 n th e^ s cen 1 c . 
Berkshire, foothills*., Jiropthy . \ 
Edwards, highest level eighth - 
graders from a middle class section 
\- of Windsor, a town 6n the periphery 
of Hdrtfor^l's urban: sprawl^.* PulasKi 



honor students and non-college 
eighth graders, many of them from 
working class families with strong 
ethnic ties, New Britain, also 
In the Hartford area. 

Student Teachers. They speak 

•from their journals, from the 
schools in wh'ich they taugKt in 
the above order^ 

Administrators, Diane Shugert^ 
Methods teacher and coordinator for 
the poetry |)rognam and Roger Zieger, 

-supervisor of student tfeachers at 
Central Connecticut State College. 

LITCHFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 

Bud StilTman cooperatiilg teacher 
'at LitcbfieJd as^(ed. pupils to write 
their thoughts about the* three 
weeks, of -poetry on the last day of 
class\ The kids didn't ha.ye to 
sign their names. The following 
sections' from their papers are, 
for the most part, those bracketed 
by Bud as representing both personal 
and honest views^^-"" 

I got to know a little more 

Shout myself and even mre about tke 

ozHer people in the class. I don't • ' 

like to write about incidents or 
♦ 

factual things. I like to write ^ 
abo,ut thoughts J something like 
Indian Summer. * * . - . ^ / 
I liked the idea of not having 
any fdm far the poems It gave * 
me a much more flearible^way to write* 
I think it would-be easier to lorite 
uoetry now than it*' was hefore\ 

. Readzng^^d writing poetry has 
turned from a 'boring thinjg into an 
enjoyable thing. And I will -want 
to refid^more poetry now that^ I krjdw 
i^^Hs-fun. ' ' * • 



With the as^gnments we hav^'* 
been given^ they made my ygagination 
grow and made me think more gbout . 
my writing. I learned to desoribe^^ 
and show feeling. The best^thzfig' 
that' I liked was %hat we couVd write 
what we feel. ' ^ * ' 

^ The poetry we had^to write ond 
listen to was different so it was ' 
worth writing about and listening , 
'^Q* ' ^ . " 

.jT'/t? not the greatest poet in the 
worlds as a matter of fact^I 
thought I was the worsts but 
Gerry said^ "Nobody can be a bad 
poet J all of us haoe our owyi 
styles. " , ' " . 

I found for the. first tirfie 
-^ince .sixth^ gradej X looked ^forwoj^ 
to English class. 

I^ve learned things about 
poetry and' about my feelings and 
ability to deal with poetry 3 that 
I either didn't know or was afraid 
to show. Before Gerry ocgn^^ I 
think the class didn't take 
poetry quite as serious and would 
TSugh at 'any gut attempt to really ■ 
^eah up. ^ • ^ * * * 

^Another reason I liked the 
three weeks was because we had. " 
no homework. 'I think it is great 
to he able to~^^ectr>r something 
without always running l^me^j^ 
sit inside and work mbve.-'^* • J<v^<^ 
/ I like it' when you.'Skip around, ^ 
doing many things instead of - ' ' - 
just hTorkirig- on one single" boring >^ 
topic. \ ^ . ' ' / 

The^ past thr^ee "weeks have bee,n . *' 
very good. What we^ did helped us 
to use our minds instead of just 
gramnary or books. , We "got experience 
in wririing go0d poetry^ and we 



^ got it from a poet. I thought ♦ 
the workshops weice 'excellent ^ ' 
having three teachers (poet^ 
cooperating teacher^ student 
teacher) instead of just one also 
gave a flavor to the class. - 
I didn't really care for the poetj 
personally J^/out when you get going ^ 
on something/ I guess it really 
dcesn[t matter. Some day^ you \ 
don't feel lik^^ writing or you ^ ' 
feel kinda shitty; but we still 
had to-^write. J thbuJght it was 
good because it let me 'get my^ 
emotions out in writing. It 
alsa jf)as nice to come inta class 
on a Friday knowing there was no 
homework, and there won.'t be any 
c^ver _the,jP0ek .end. 

• To tell you the. truth I was 
shcrcked to see that the school , 
let him in. Usually they tiZm 
down anything worth something. ' L 
got more out of this cVass than 
any^ '^lecturing'*. Mother 
important point was that we weren't* 
always being treated as ignorant^ 
little "bleeps. " Gerry^ kept ' , 
tetling ^us that we had something' 
and that we 'weren^t a 'crock of 
shit* - » 

•J never realized how many 
different ways there were to : *. 
look at poetry. 

He dvdn't care about gramier\ 
Cust'' the' poem. I wasn^t^ forced to 
do something or what- the tocher 
wanted. • * 

On March" 19 when I made a • 
visit to the Lftchfield.ninth- ^ 
grade, opinions about a class-, 
assignment differed. Gerry read 
part of a story from Hemingway and- 
asked the pupiT| to finish it in 



JthejxJJ^^'^-^^^^^n^ake, student 
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teacher, thought this was too 
difficult, that the kids werie 
puzzled and didn't understand what 
was wanted of them. I felt there 
was confusion and re,s4^;;t'anoe at 
first, but kids^i:arted writing 
^ when 6en>-rfTsisted they^do it 
anyway /^^e told them to listen 
and try and find' out what happens. 

Jim Simoncelli had <:aused 1^ lot 
of trouble, in class as part of a 
group of boys who put down p'oetry. 
But he wroVe an. ending. to Hemingway 
story,' "In Our Time":- 

J wa^ the first reporter ' 
. there J they would only let me in. 
It^was up to me to get theJJ.S.^ 
the^"4^^ story -jin^^e-fas te-et 
amount of 'time.' War was till 
. around us^ bombs, frq^ the harbor^ 

shelts from the shipf^^ Death on .\ 
' the pier. It whs the year Zoss. 
The "nuclear weapons ^ that was 'it. 
T}ie new babies didn't haVe a chance 
with the bombs and radiation. All.[ 
the dead were pu£ in the water 
until the ^water .was dead. What • 
a story. Now J will be the 'top"' 
reporter in the U.S.. 

Gerry read or described other, 
situations asking pupils to write 
their inipressiOns quickly as these ' 
came. Jim SimonGelli continued: 

He was my great g^eat grandson: 
He was 79 years old, }ie wasji^ 
banker in the years 1^0 tJifiough ' 
1970. *He wias a, hard man: but 
wasn't that bad. He-wa^^the head^ 
of part of the war Id j' he* dealt 
with money and of course where 
there's money there's going to be 
peofZe. One unfortunate person' 
i)as so confuted he kitted my 
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great great grandson. It's been 
a long time. The visit will be 
fun, I only see him through my 
television scope that pictures 
earth, 

Gerry preferred to work in 
small groups of eigfht or ten 
pupils (the same wi.th student 
teachers at the oollege). He 
feels it's important to gel to ' ' 
know students, and in a large 
class this is impossible. Ann 
Blake, Bud Stillman and Gerry 
planned workshops with three 
rotatingv groups of about eight 
pupils each. They worked on the 
same agreed upon assignment using ^ 
their own choice of materials or 

d]d separate. exercises. Gerry 

felt this worked welK Ann didn't: 
^''Groups made for private sessions . * ' 
hard to record, althou'gh the class j 
was good and the results were*^' 
good/' fferry stayed with. the 
same group of nine boys. j.-Ann 
said there was "blatant 'bias^ on 
his .part." ^ " ^ 

in her jouryi^rt' Ann records the ' 
first week >s'*'3h teres ting and fun, • 
but^ By- Wednesday of the second 
we^^ (in retrospect) the program 
went downhill. Ann: Bud's role 
emerges as recorder ^of Gerry's 
sessions, no.t a leader or 
participant. Me off on by own * 
with some small bag* of .tricks 
culleji from work at Central and 
my own reading." She* speak? of 
two successful days with her 
group but'felt the growing; 
conslffnsus was, a^fter initial 
excitement wears off what' is the^ 
substance? She took another 



. group, f'fy kids were jeelvylg 
justifiably left out, Gerry 
took them at my urging, i?o 
) directions from Gerry, Do what 
you want. You know vhxit' 'to do. 
Poor results, -Gerry coqplained^ 
of lethargy and lack of^ creativity , 
First tirade on, schedules hindering 
creativity , , . why should poets 
have to buy into th^ system of 
time modules? Why-'dpes he have 
to suffer with fipst periods and- 
last periods, Gerry complains 
of Bud's non~papticipation^ 

On Mond^, Warch 26, beginning 
the last week, Ann writes: Gerry 
very late. Bud; and I have nothing 
planned', Gerry arrived with 
'jSeeghr's. Indian ^ Summer and^ ^ 

. ^.played this. Kids write poem 
telling what they heard,. 'After - 
.some discussion (mostly boys) 
kids are asked to rework, ^ First ^ 
time some writing discipline has 
been asked of 'them. Some reshape^ 
most did not since Gerry was ^ 
reading aloud, Shugert' and 
Zieher observing. Fair results. 

, Those kids with powers of observa- 
tion^ insight^ etc, do , well. 
However -all are writing. All 
kids are caught up in poet 
charisma. 

The last three <days^ mo poetry, 
A mix up about ^a' ^e St poet's 
^ cancelled reading, and 'Gerry didn't 
come to class; a day of autographing 
hi's, books and reading his poetry^ ^ 
photographer ' in class; a day 
with guest' poet^ Gerry very late .,. 
I had^to keep, on going about nothing 
until he arrived. Nothing happened, 
Gerry sat and talked with idolatrous 
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pew and' others did what theyv 
wanted. Bud left. I followed 
shortly. 

From Ann's summary: ^ Ten 
days out of. the potential fifteen 
kids did some writing. Program^ 
sHpuld have ended after second 
week. Nothing aocomplished in 
.third week. Rotten feeling 
engendered within the English ' ' 
Department and> .between Gerry and 
Bud. Yhe kids benefited most ^<^m 
the program^ This is phe.one- ' - 
area for which I have something 
positive to say. They enjoyed 
the thtee weeks and Were oblivious 
to. the growing dissatisfaction. 
They were~ opened up and freed to 
write^^what .they, wanteds . Aceeptanae . > 
worked wonders-, ^ut anything was 
'accept^. ' No disciplined ^^i-tihg. 
Tj}e exWcis^s%fei?e an ^ end unto 
themselves/' Gerry ^'ki^oal wae^.to 
have kids discov^^^^^oetry in , 
themselves. And^they did become 
genuinely Excited bhout theii^ 
pou>er over paper.,.. But the pupils 
who worked most excellently \ 
'(quality of poetry) did so anyb^ay 
and in spite ofy not because of 
Gerry. .What the students enjoyed 
most was their "jail-bit^eak^^.^ 
It was my extraordinary task to 
.return them to academe aft4r 
Gerry . What I learned was in ' \ 
the main inverse or negative — close-, 
observation of workshop technique's . . 
in the met^ds' course served me 
better than noxi^Airecti^ from Gerry., 
Ann's conclusion: bi<tterness. t , 
"It's hard to separate the 
personal experience of the poet- 
from the poetry program^" ' 
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The events at Litchfield 
are given at length, not because 
they are negative or indicate / 
failure. Broad differences about 
what education means are behind^' 
much of the conflict. Some 
objectives of the poetry program, 
for the kids, did happen. Ife . 
was the adults who could not^|j^ 
communicate with 'one anotKen;'and 
who seemedxo labor ia vairtviV:- ^ 

TIMOTHY EDWARDS MIDDLE SCKOOL 

At Timothy Edwards Middle School 
the pupils liked the poejtj^y program 
so much-jthev continued t^^rite 
on their ovm between GelrV's visits 

... . _ . . . 

A boy on a fence climt^^g 
trying to get to greerj^.r pastures 
^ smilfng at the sun, ff||1ng its 
setting r 1 

rays warm his -skin, Mter it is 
gone he comes i-n .froi|^the dark 
now waiting for tomof row's sun. 

— (no name), pupil 

The Blackboard^ J:^ - 

I V 

. A black piece of |ptJ<^ . 
where you write educational things 
with a piece of (?>fjcentrated dust 
It uses these thl't^^fs - 
then they are er^^cl away 
and fall to the fipor. , 
where, nobody, nojty-^s/ them 

.anymore. ; 

• IS" 

. . (no, name)] l|upiT - 

.4,, ■' ■ ■ 



Spring is nature's distribution^^- 
of love. X ^ ♦ 

(no name) , pupil 

Parachutes billow a^id they look 
like they're stretched over,, 
a big ball. Hi This music 
sounds like a merry-go-round 
and in. some places 'like merry- 
go-round music. Tuesday is " 
5reen. He sounds like he is up 
in the air, maybe up- in a - * 
balloon. Shadows don't always 
look grey. Rotten rafters 
splinter with long jagged edges. 
Tinny organ music always 
sounds like a death march^-^ 
especially If it's notfes are 
drawn put and long. Moonlight 
glows. Even* silence is noisy. 
Flowers grow slowly, I wish I 
could watch flowers' petals unfolds 
Day. can feel ''darker than ni^ght. ^ 
If you could hear a knife 
slashing through paper very loud - 
I know what it would^^soiihd like. 
You feel very heavy when you* re 
sad. Sometimes when* Tin in 
church, during prayer, I>feel as * " 
though the bench is way up 
almost on the ceiling, I 
like Thursday, Elephants looH. 
quiet. I feel like my desk is ^ 
enclosed' in a shell and the ^ ' * 
rest of the desks are outside/ ^ ' 
I've never seen a groundhog. • 
Turtles' skins look 'pebbley. Those^ 
carpet samp^les look flat. - ' 

(no name) , pupi 1 

..Debbie Forghetti ^ student 
teacher a"t Timothy Edwards, 



thinks ma^be her expectations were 
*-.too high. "^'At the beginning many' 
of the. pupils were hesitant to 
write, drdn'^t know What to write.- 
These highest level eighth-rgrade 

• classes need to know exactly 
what is being asked of them. 'Jhey 

, want an explanation or an end^ 
product to 7tf*Tve. toward. " 
Debbie thinks crea,tivity 
flourishes when unrestricted, . 
"burthef^e-^hquld be a tying 
Ipgether of activities, some 
sort of continuity, and a sense 
of purpose. This is an area 
which cduld^be i^mproved upon 
for future programs." Is the 
problem too little structure,-.or 
. that pupils (and student teachers) 
are conditioned to expect to be 
told exactly what to do? ^ 

The attitudes of student'*^' 
teacher Susan Hayden, also at 
Timothy Eckards, were affected ^ 
by Gerry's* work with pupils, 
"When I discovered that Gerry was 

. going to explore poetry with my. 
class I was apprehensive. ' I had; 
some pretty smart kids .and they' 
used their-intelligence to get 
away with every trick in the book. 
They were con artists*' and trouble 
makers and they were anything 
but afraid of authority or anyone 
who tried to get them to do 
anything. My first class with 
them they tried to send me screaming 
out the door." When Gerry came, 
"They looked up at him and they 
stopped trying to figure and they^ 
actually listened! They were ' 
interested!" Just before Spring 
vacation the kids "began to run, 
stale,, We took them out into 



the orchard hoping t6 give them 
more stimulation, but I don't 
think this was extremeJy successfifl . , 
They were more interested in 
picking dandelions and climbing 
trees than writing poetry. Thes$ 
were seventh graders and still 
very muctr little* children 
at heart." Susan mentions 
in her journal, Just being 
able to call him Gerry instead of 
Mr. Hausman was a big fhotor in 
haw they related to him. He 
was not an authority figure who 
,would stamp them into the ground 
if they did not perform well. 
The poorest perfoma^^ee'was seen » 
when the oooperatzr^ teacher insisted 
that ^eryone tum^in\a'--'poem.with " 
their name 'on it.,/^^e^ last time . 
we met with Gerry '-ioe split into ~ • 
groups and discuss-ed each others 
po^s. I felt sure that they would 
take personal prejudice&into 
-account 'and not seriously discuss 
the poems. I was happily wt*ong 
again. They were very critical 
of the poem$ they looked at and 
Uw^re even objective toward -their " 
own poetry. Susan definitely felt 
the poetry program was successful, 
"The pupils loved it and continued 
to write uninitiated,^" 

PULASKI HIGH SCHOOL , 

Mark Kostin,-*studen£ teacher, v' 
•at Pulaski , felt his ow.rf learning ^ ^ 
was gr^eater dur\n5 the ^thpds ^ 
CQtirse,'*-knd working with Gerry 
in the poetry works hops. at, the 
;-pnege improved his wS^itTng , 



talents and gave him direction' 
for teaching creative writing. 
He began with .poetry workshop's — , 
on his regular practice teaching 
days. The honor pupils who 
petitioned to get the course 
. enjoyed writing poems; but 
• they wanted a wider variety of 
assignments. Mark provided these^ 
the pupils reacted favorably, 
and Mark decided to leave the 
poetry workshops to Gerry's 
visits. Pupils also worked on 
outside poetxy projects, and 
the viri.ting equalled much of the 
.poetry done in- class. Mark often' 
' comnents that the pupi Is and > 
the cooperating teacher were 
confuse<t'as to the purpose* of 
^ assignments. They felt instructions 
were unclear. When Gerry gave 
two Successive readings in class,, 
the students :en joyed listeni^ig.' 
"For the first time they understood 
where Gerry was coming from./ If 
he had given' a reading earlier,- 
they might have reacted more 
favorably to him'. " 

The general confusion for pupils 
as welT'^s the cooperating teach6rs 
Mark blames on the school. "No 
one was. ever told what was going 
on. The classrooms were often 
filled with observers which upset 
the pupils. They didn't like the 
idea ef being guinea pigs..< Only;-'- * 
once dfd a supervisor from^ Central 
sit in oh the class. When asked 
if he would partake. in the workshop, 
he refused.", - v 

The last paragraph in Mark's-; 
journal, "In-^the^'beginning of the 
program the morale. of the English 



Chairman and the cooperating 
teachers was high. They, like 
many othiers, were impressed by 
the magic word 'poet'. It 
soon became evident 'that their 
morale' was going downhill. ][tris 
seemed to be a result of, 1)' Their 
not knowing what was going on and,' 
2) I think they expected too much." 

Ann Dorfman' speaks fro1n her 
-journal. I really enjoyed thq 
(poetry program WorKing with 
Gerry^.^. I'rr pleased with the 
results and so are the students. 
From their beginning attitude 
of wanting no part' of a poet to 
noWy the end of the program^ 
they admi*t to liking it* The 
class liked Gerry and thought 
that for tHe time he camey he 
was worthwhile. 

I'm confused as to the aims 
and objectives of the program. 
This confusion should be stated 
as a complaint. No one (myself ^ 
the cooperating teacher ^ or Mark) 
knew what was expected or how to' 
realty* go about it. were • 
supposed to work with Gerry but 
never really did. , If the poet 
hxxs also - supposed ^ to help the 
student teachers teachy I received' 
i^ery little help. Neither 
Barbara /cooperating teacher) 
nor Gerry offered th0 guidance I 
neededy and it could haoi been 
'SO much better. 'With Gerry 
> not even coming the last weeky 
I am j}iSt very disappointed' and! 
can't mal<ie any judgement as to 
Gerry or^ why^ he didn't come 
until he tells me himself. 



'My at}Tier rfiajbr complaint has 
to do_with the organization of , 
the program. Why^-How-When-and 
What. The teachers y pupils y 
>and student teachers should be 
fully auare of what^s expected. 
We were not. The program should . 
definitely be continued but ' 
with better planning.^ 

I don't want to be redundant 
but there was so little supervision 
and guidance. For a program of 
this naUirey I was hardly observed 
at all* Never mind during my 
reguVaf^ classes but during 
Gerry 's "visits — where were the • 
people, from the college? One 
visit from Roger Zieger on an 
ofp^dpcg is hardly enough ^and I '"^^ 

^should' think Diane Shugert 
would have been interested 

\enough to attend. But that doesn't 
surprise me because she never 
attended one of Gerry's workshops 
during the methods course.^ One \ 
bvief word on that — I learned very^ 

> little during either of my methods • 
courses and woe totally (or almosi ^-^ 
totally hunprepared to face a real 

, class. 2r ' ' . 

The class Gerry worked with is 
$z C^levelr group (communications 
non-college). The kids are so 
conditioned and stnfctured that 
it almost canH be broken. I 
haire"no doubt that Gerry could 
commnicate with these kids but 
there just wasn't enough time^^ 
six disorganized workshops witu 
unclear goals '^just isn't Enough. 
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After a discussion wltlr^i chard 
Place, Gerry, Barbar^K^ark an'd ' 
myself, Ann wrojteT . . it was' 
then that ^L-found .out it Cthe 
poetry 'program) was considered to 
be a fajlure. I didn't understand - 
this and dis'cussetl it with Mark. 
Despite what they were all/saying, 
..the' kids were writing poetVy-- . 
what more could anyone 'want? 
Mark and I wondered just'v/hat the - 
program was^'supposed to achieve." - 

. GERRY'S STORY * 

Jen It To George , ^ ^ v 

The school <loesn't belong here 
huge buildings on .the orchards 
plowed-out make baseball mounds 
-had a>Tot of thoughts in mind 
but. where^ do you put a school 
like juine? 

Beck's Butt 

I see a pen 
ort Beck*s , 
•rearend. , 

Spring - v * 

Spring is the' heat of the sun 
it's so hot I can't^write 
any poems for you. - ♦ ' 

So you can't read ^ 
any of my great poems *^ 
so that's the end of that: 

{%rom Timothy Edwards ) 



All three poenjs reflect the 
. feelings of kids who are happily" 
out of the classroom. 

The first two titles are'^ 
examples of my emphasis on putting 
down what you see, hear feel * ' 
exactly as it happens. When' , , 
unable £o write another kind of 
poem, express yx^ur own. inability 
to write. 

Ip^ order to go outside during' 
scheduled clas$ hours at Timothy . 
Edwards, the teache^r must submit 
a reason to the principa^if, Xhis 
can result in making the- teacher 
feel, consciously or otherwise, 
that the outdoor experience ii 
only useful M'f the ^kicjs really ^ 
produce something. I 'saw this 
implication in some of the 
students' writing: it was forced, 
produced under the unspoken, but 
ever-present demand on their 
heads. I think I helped to loosen 
some restraints by sitting with 
one group & urging them to enjoy , 
the sun & to write about dried-up ■ 
wormy apples, or 'a nearby basgball 
game, or not to write^at all; 
just listen to conversations ^ 
floating in the blue a1r. 

Poetry is in our 'hegds ybefore 
it is written down. It comes- from 
a st^te of mind - thelsen^e of. 
'^I can do any trti fitg. . .climb a 
ladder to the su^j."' 

I work all th6 time trying to - 
create an atmosphere where poetry 
is at least possible. 

. One girl said: "But whatgood 
is it if, I feel free'for, one^or 
two hours? ^ I sjtill have to go 



to school, & there's iill that 
Reality out ttiere." 
All That Reality is what rm- 
fighting every I enter a. public 
school where the kids have to have 
a reason to go outsicje'wi th their ' , 
<:eacher.. 



Late, everybody left. 

Didn't know. where they were. 

Went out' to bench, 

Dr4iiki'ng ; 

Went back ih,v^4jr' 

Dan ced . 

Went back out^^ 

Finished it off 

WENT BACK IN - ' 

WENT BACK OUT 

Ran into picnic tcU^Te 

Went J " ' . 



--Mpjonlight swimming i ' , ^ 
Ima^e-^of.^ ^hark 

in the mqorir - • ^ . ' . ^ 

Gfrom^'titdhfield) " 

I got a buncl^-crr rowdy boys at 
Litchfield -High into, a small- 
circle I told theim a story. 
J'Write down only what ^ou^ 
want to Mar, only what interests 
^^when Tm talking/' • I told 
'i;>>em tha.t there was great poetry 
in everyone-^ ^ery day voice; in" 
jabber heard & misheard, in . /\ 
interrupted conversations, snatches 
of words overheard in the hall- 
just^pTain^ talk as in William, 
Carttfs WiWiams' poem about 



the plums. I emphasized that 
their "pbem" taken from my story 
- should be; in the fonrCof notes . 
& jottings &.^hould be as illogical 
as my thought patterns. Following 
ny story, each student to]d one 
* of hiS'Own, which the rest' of us 
' \wrote. down and afterwards read 
'aloud so that we could hear^'how**- 
' • the spokenrVoic6"s were. subtly 
transformed intd poetry. 

Nothing^ to do or say , » . 
jiist sit ay:ound. watching - . 
the world change with us 

Lonejiness is the shadowfof the 
- weak, ...... 

Following; stvckjng---^^^^^^ ; 
to their un-ljooked upon bpdies..; ' 
Until one tfeiy, / — 

they fall dead and decay. 
>-^uJtJwho cares 1 ^^a'ny more 
wilT Toll^i5wiltl); tearsS much. ^ 

.(from Li tchfieVd) ^ ' ' • 

' If you don't preach form or 
order in poetry, if you^just let 
it happen' by presenting something 
"'for the mind's eye to take hold ^ 
of,, (as I did with a photograph 
portraying two old people in [ 
The-^Berkshire Anthology)-, sur^i- 
singly ,.you^ may get a poem rKch 
inrfprm, a poem that springs from 
th6* unconscious with pure & 
alnatzing "exactness. 

The preceding poem, "Nothing 
To -Say", is a joy to look at 



for, me because it proves that you' 
can't ever presume to teach anyone 
where^an-how to break a line, or 
5taft or stop a poem. fNotide 

ppem's careful placement af 
words use of -punctuation. ) 



Which Ways" in The Berkshire 
Anthology ) was to mith- Danny's 
best subject, English being one of 
his weakest— Danny wrote the above, 
which I think is a remarkable 
, poem for a non-writer. { 



Trees sleeping - , 
Peacefully 

Not worried • t ^ 

Atfout tomorrow. 

Houses 

Made 'from their 
Brothers and sisters 

(from* Litchfield) 

Gazing oul^ the window & . 
(feydreaming are our greatest 
pass times, whether we like to 
admit It or not. I encouraged 
Danny, a boy who was pari' Indian, 
to look out the windtsw with me & 
stare^a-^while;' Then I wrote a 
quick poem about what J saw oit the 
same page, Danny wrote^liiis own 
visjon. ^ ^ 



At is where the end 
of 

that is. 



The end of forever 
is like the end of 
never. ■ 

The begi nni hg of the end 

of one' 
is none, 

* .^"'^ 

-(frof LitchfieT^) 

Each of the above were written 
in the style of Clark CooTlldge 
by Danny." 



Who am I?- . • 

I am one of the 
Infinitesimal parts 
of »the one split 
into dust like 
a .diamond 

"crushed a hammferr-vr. 

(from Litchfield) ^* 

Later, after.'!' d shown hini' . 
'how closely related some concrete 
poetry (Clark Coolidg.eW "The 



Dream"' » • 

It's an. old penny 
It's- a monstrous penny 
.There's two of them. 
Hey, they're pr*obably WQrth 
money. 

There's an oTd man Coming 

toward me, _ ' - 

"dome in my house.*' \ ' 

I go in and see dirt. All over. 

COBWEBS, COBWEBS. 

Awatch.' It^s very- dirty. 

Too bad.- Til clean ft.* 




Now it*;s nice and shiny, runs 
like a gem. 

. (from Litchfield) 

Out of a class^, of thirty, 
only-one boy responded to my 
suggestion- that everyone write 
down ^^4Jream he or she had 
this was to be done fit home, while 
all my other workshops^ happened 
■in the classroom. I wasn't 
disappointed that I only got one 
poem the following day because 
the boy who handed it to me w'as^^ 
a labeled "troublem^aker & wise- 
guy" who'd produced nothing. 
He'd been kicked out of the class 
by the cooperating teacher on the 
second day & had returned because 
he said he really wanted to work. 
He was an e^ctremejy intelligepi- 
boy/ who'd used his brains tcTbe^ 
a. lousy kind of leader; who 
ruined -glasses by^ treating 
everything as a joke. He v^s 
looking out of new eyes when he 
decided to scribble his dream for > 
ipe cind he remained an exited 
antf helpfOl learner who aided me 
•by shoeing the other boys he 
•could't outrwrite & out-think the 
best of them. More than once he 
provedliimsfelf the best,'poet*in the 
class. His dream reflects his^ 
-chaffge", liis .duality, his pleasure 
at seeing himself in a changed * 
light. • 



'§an Jose California- 
on. my 1000 CO Ha r ley 
trying. to see 
*a^ there is. 
I *have all ^ 
the titne r 
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in the world, 
ain*t nothing 
going to 
hold me 
back 

(from Pulaski) 



I base many of my wor-kshops, ' 
ori-th^ idea of free-association;- 
having everyone write tons of 
words on theTboard^ & then 
making one ^or ipore^^ntQ. poems. ' 
Or I try just going around the 
room writing odd, illogical,' ^ 
crazy words on the s»tudents' 
papers. Sometimes I try to choose 
words which 'fit with a-particular "™ 
student's dress, facial express-ion, 
or somethings he says about^his 
likes or dislikes. The above^ poem 
was written by a bdy who was almost, 
failing English. ' V\y associative' 
words written at the . top of chis 
paper werlfe? "Black Madonna Blue / 
Eyed 'MdtQr cycle Queen." / 
' Later,, the same boy wrote a.. ^ 
motorcycle treatise called, "The 
Maveo in Fli ght" which had t he . 
style of Ernest Hemingway^ slongerx 
beaten ces\ It was a fuVl page of 
writing,' truly vivid{ alDout 
motorcycle race & there w^n't a 
single granwatical error; 

School is 

a rotten oTcl r^^brick^B'ui Idlng^ 
a principU^th a tie anckbriefcase 
that 

a party 

which takes us to school^ 
a girl in a..roo(fi surrounded 
by g^^ys: , ooh, what^to dol ' 



ows youk^jf^ounS'^ 
nways--h^fS7n^^ to dp 
:ty car with no windows ' 



/ 



.a period'Outside watching a 
go by 

some people we know 

one of those things . 

a -time to stay home and^ sleep' 



car 



(from PyJ-^ski) 



I sketched an outline of words^ 
and incomplete sentences which 
the sttrdent incorporated & utilized 
in the above poem. He'd dropped 
into the morning class wittijdjb 
nothing to do & some cur^ioir^ 
about "wh at I was like. Thjs ' ' ..^ 
student was a gang member, ^^^^dhipout, 
a blackjacket wearier , who had/"^ 
absolutely nothing to do with, 
school. He s^eme'd to ^appreciate' 
my being '^somejctft^^ outsider 
& we^Ji^d-^eVera 1 raps together 
before he w^x)te.his poem.^ 



In this school 

you travel from class to class, V 
not walking, 

but Qn motorcycles - ■ V" 

tearir^ around tK^ library^ \ 

obeyir^ the sign on the librarian's 

desk; NO QUIET PLEASE. 

You can leave your worst teacher 

in a cloud of smoke 

and vyrack your old chicks up 

around tfie spokes. \ . \ 

^/(from Timothy EdWards) 

/ ' Thie above poem was written by 
^^fll ^9±her wise-guy Vi(bo. bugged me 
' rigbt^frbfn the start by^'caVling me, 
.a "poetj::psychi^atrist" when I asked 
him.tp tell me how he fj&lt^ about - 
^ a bunch of posters in the classroom; 



er|c 



He became cooperative, but 
usually grumbly later on, until 
one day we' (about 6 or 7 kids) 
met tn the library & talked about 
the possibilities of an ideal 
school, ^a school where anything could 
happen. "He refused to writhe, 
complained & wised-off at; first. 
But-whien I told him I worked at 
a schopl (Berkshire Hills of 
Massachusetts)^where the kids rode 
their bikes into cT^ss (a ^^qtal 
fabrication)*,^ his face bright^ned^'^ 
he asked to hear all about it, and 
while I spurf my fable, he wrote 
his poem* * Afterwards, I, told him ^ 
r'd been kidding,* but I made 
him realize his poem was great 
and I showed it to the clags &^ 
they praised it aloud; seeing in 
it their own failure to describe 
a SQhool,'not in platitudes, but / 
in concrete, poetic terms. 



^From the day of your birth 
'Xil you ride in a hoarse 
Things ^t were* bad . y 
' Could have been worse.- 



(from Pulaski ) 

-I didn't help in the creation 
of the above poem & it's very 
possible that the"" boy who wrote it 
uncdnsciousTy ripped it off 
^^Ogden Nash, or someone likevhiiji. 
What.i,t says Is true about teachi 
poetry .'/The "bad" poems that I 
got always showe d something , $ome \ 
growth, some reaching, some 
4^>iishing. and I wished along^ 
ith^them. • • - 

Pwished for the School that' 
couldn't. be dreame^d, wh^re the walls 



■% 



vere scrawled with nature poems, 
or openly natural graffjti. . 
(Incidently, one of the most \ 
creative poems at Pulaski' High*was' 
written in chalk on a brick wall 
& referred to an authority figure 
**eatinQ breaded praying mantis 
'dtcks"). 

I 'wished that I didn't have to 
^ pxplain^that my "pocketbook" Was 
' a bookbag fashioned to look like 
a pony-express pouch. 

I wished for a school' in the ) 
^PfnoTjfita^ps .|*er'e for. a whole week » 
we ]dy about in the grass while 
I read .THE J\NIMAL FAMILY by 
RandaU' Jarrell , i talked 4 Joked 
abou^ peepers making love S Tiow 
moss gr^s deep on the dark sides 
of stones. - ^ * - , : 
^ jiwished again for that sdiodl, 
JbiJt in^my wishing -I included 
^a>l, the loud or shrunken -boys who 
had b^^*ikesv5leaming in the sun. 



Black Jackets '^^\, 

. So-you have put *me to the test, 

you have laughecj at ny/poetry • 
to my face , ^ • • / 
not out of herv«KJspess ^ . 

but slantwise ' . ' \ 

as you would slice a ti^re 
in the parki,n^1ot 
as you p\ssed in sdme* w^ithered 
teacher's desk y . k * 
cOn purpose ■ ^ 

t)ut of pettiness i 
^ ' .6 * ■ • ^ - 

. you placed yourselves 
if? a wbrld of lacerated leather 



I have drTven past those rusty 
' ai-junkscapes of Hartford . 
. I. have slept under the pink 

soul glare of the .Stanley Shovel 

Works, . ' 
' where ,^ one' by one 

youVill fall out of leather grate 

into the greater loneliness 

of ^teel spark eye sockets* 

locked out-for5ver 

your dream of 1000 cc Harley . 

Nothing Can Stop Me Nowl _ ' ' ' 

yes , something stops you 
so(ne*thing more ijnforgivable 'than 
poetry- laughter 

something with larger teeth 
than 'your Harley' s sprockets ' 
BTgger eyes; / - ' - . 

that those macli?3oyspokes 
wheeling yo||r ambi t4ons * 
away from mercy* ' ^ ^ ^ - 

something, . '1^*^*' ' 

something. with the^iggest te^5, 
the biggest eyes . . 

* *■ ^ 
a merciless nothingness 
,s with no name^ - . 
that will €um you into so much gum 
stuck on the sidewalk, ; ^ 



& left yourselves ,th.e|e 



scraped off shoet 

^as lT>hdiS laughed at my poetry, 
IT wiR. laugh at your lives ' , 

y ^ 

listjsn; ' * • T 

I' have sometfiing ' 

to tell'you ' ! 

~ Qerald^Hausman \ \ 
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DIANE'S RECOMMENDATIONS 

The primary concerrr at 
Central Connecticut State College 
is to prepare students to teaeh, 
^ and admintstrators and faculty 
at the college are well aware of 
social changes necessitating, 
education reforms. However, in 
theory, the most diverse' people-- 
can ^gree, only to find in 
practice. those divisions that 
prevent them from working togetKe^. 
Diane Shugert's final report contains 
this introductory statement: 
"TJie wa(y the poet, worked with the 
methods class, the ^students* 
response to it', and my and t^ieir • 
evaluations of its- effect on ^ them 
amd on -thei r \tea chi ng » - 1 sha 1 1 
theory, be'caiise there was no » 
opportuni'ty to observe the effects 
with pupils/" But, as the student • 
teachersjn the CCSC program ipoint . 
cuit, pupils are the kids in the : 
schools, the ones we are* -trying. • : 
to reach J' what is happening with 
.Rupils is where ^ should ke.- ' . 
V Diane'. sees the poef, by* nature, ' 
unable to fit into school routines. 
In 'Gerry's case working with small • 
grtiups is tncompatiblo with the 



reality; of twenty or more pupils, 
in a classroom.' Diane's^ job is 
tto prepap e teachers . If" i s^ hec 
feelings that for, CCSC- students , 
after^thr^ *and,a' half years bf 
being acted upon, '-the ihethods cpur£f§ 
is the only place far^ them, to 
jiidge their performance in the 
classri>pm, notion a personal basis 
but according to pupils' interests-*- 
"and responses. In. one semester is' 



it possible to reyerse. three" and 
a^'h^lf years of iifipo^ed^nditioning 
and become an active^rticipant? 
Gerry's answer ^fnjghr be, no, . * 
unless we^op worrying, about . 
method and first get to know 
peoples'' feelings. 

piane says:- ''The poet's method 
is built on 'fine as you are/ • * 
It runs head-on into 'fine as you 
learn'.* He emphasfces the person^ 
r emphasize -the teaching." ,She * 
be^^ieyes hfs method works in small 
groups— her students ^reed that - 
the poet -did ^i|ct .them 
positivelyte^d: "It also' works* ' 
in total environments wher6 • . 
teadjers ar^ stli?lents Jive together. 
No public s'chbot.has tihy'^las^^s • 

'Wd Tfve-in students. "7 ^ ^ ^ 
Speaking about objectives ^nd .; 

" administration Wane says., Epern^one-^ 
.feels that, ^^somehou^ the pi^ogram • 
should have been move thoroughly 
administered. ' The cooperating 
teqchers should *have' been 'told - 

^ more and th^ir intelligent parti" 
aipation solicited* The student*, 

^teachers shouid have been guided 

'earlier and better and more. ' It^ ' 
should have* been ^possible to ' 
LntervenJe^ and smooth over or' 



^ resolve difficulties- for the po^t,^ S 
between .the poet and the cQopevatihg 

' ienohers, between student teachers 
cmd the schools. But consider the 
time necessary for those dctivities. 
Diane and Roger Zieger, the siipervisor 

:>/tre a$ked to meet the prpgram's ' 
demandsXin addition to their regular 
jduttes^ She 'feels there ane easier 
wayts' to, do the poetry program Which . . 
wpdld still berrefit all the people 



and untangle -some of the program's 
continuous snags. Here are her ideas:* 
K The Commission should place 
some poets in^ secondary schools, 
contact CCSC/ and CCSC would try 
to place a Vtiident teacher there-- 
not with the poet but with access 
to' him. Time perrbd Would be. 
much. shorter. ' ' 

^ GGSpby'^next spring will hav6 

:inf%i^d a u;purse for pre-student. ^ 
teachTng'-obseryatiw^ "^CCSC wpuld 
take GoBiR^sion's. poet placements-'r"" i 

'aiia ^end^ome interested students-- 
to obsj^ve and talk with, poets. . 
3. UrMer the mantle of. w^t 
course or another, courserequired 

-of prospective teacJiers:tju^ not . 
scheduled . for' the st uc^ai'^teach in g-- * 
seme*ster» UCSC ^nd the* Commission 
joi^ntly would fund a* several wee1c%* 
\Korkshop with a poet. ^ « 

cose and the Commission jqintly 

•Would fund a several weeks.' * ^" 
workshop with a poet,- - Not for 

'credit, buf open to interested 

'pro'spegtiye teachers,. * 
5.* ^An optional cOyrse would be ^ * 
offered'as a workshop adjunct to . 
the methods, course. Poet would 
teach' it but would .r>6t interact • 
With tJje regular course. * . ' 

It is Diane Shug^rt's feeling ^ 
that if more time had^been allotted 
for the *Poets-in-the- Colleges Program 
at Central it would ^have been ' 
administered properly. But' for poet 
Gerald Ha:usman and. some student > 
teacjiers, it seems theo problems • 
woqld* corttinue to exist *as. long 
as there are. basically opposing • 
views about what education jpeans^v 



SOUTHERN . CONNECTICUT ' STAT€ COLLEGE 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICbT / 



The Poets-in-the-Cplleges. Program • 
is abojjt alten^atlves./^ What wor^ lyx- 
one school may not in ano%^rrH*hat- w 
tui:ns kids on in suburbs "may ^Iso 
turn them on in an inner city. Or 
it may not. ■ ■ 

- Ross Talaripo was poet-i'n- 
resider^jCe at Southern ""for. the ., 
spring semester.- He taught an 
Advanced Creative Writing Course 
and an' eight-week undergraduate 
course. Education 497, Poetry In • 
*the Hfgh School. It was 'from this 

. course thit he went with student 
teachers into the three schools s 
for five-week workshop^*- He spent' .v 
part of one day once a week in''. \ • 
ea?ii^iSchppL„ Ross had attended ^ V 
Syracuse University where he 
received an M.A. in Creative^ - 

.Jrfriting;^ He has published a'smalf\ . 
book ofTDoems, Snowfires > in his 
class' for stitdentt^teacher:s he 

> concentrated on the study of 

'contemporary American poetry and 
developinent t)f poetry exercises^- 

* A.slim'man^vWith a^ quiet voice, ' • 
Ro|^. speaks about poetry wi.th - 
unmistakable reverence, "thi's • 
is what I .like doing most,- * » \ ' ' 
sitting and dreaifiing, seeing What 
-happens, what words can do." He 

• tells, pupils he Enjoys the exer- . 
cisesihe'^will be dQing With, them 
because he discovers new poems, 
new parts- of poeihs in hiiitself • 
from listening to what he and . 
pupils write.""Nte. asks them;- 
Isn'£ that -why we read poetry, to • 
hear other voices^tp^ rind the- ^ ~ 
voices speaking .to» usnIti a poem?" 
Often Ross ddes not mean peoples' . ' 



'vcffces^v know, what ' . 

. -the.pencl V has to sa^rf&;if?7^^f^^ 



wi ndowV a ;treei>or 



The Body ^7' 

Pve been hereV in this field, 
- - For .-a Aong time. ^ . ' V 

^ hty winds blow lat^4yv ;~^^:^,^;./^ ,.. 

* If 1 Yest^ now.,;, . _ ,v ' ; 
I know -the* grass wiTt cover -jne.---^,^ 
And spread any strength "^^1 
i have left ■ : , . . ^ - 
To the huge sleep, - : ~ • 

■ Ot the earth. ^ _ 



' . So I rsta.hd .jsjti^ K- : ^ ^ J : *: 

Fo'K.a moment f?and :ift- my - ti f^; Z]i z 

, Se^le into the barren tirer '•^'^-"" 
0f ^'ts-posture. 

:Sunlight dropS some dust \ 
On my shoulders , ^ . ' ■ \ 
As I step forward 
Out of the body 

Tbat'stands fn a field for as^.long 
"^As Vm walking away-.— -V"- "~ — 



, — 'Ross'Talarico, from Snowfires 

^Ross thinks pbetry is for ' ; ' - 
.tlie "average" pupil. He questions 
its value in inner city sbhooTs or' 
for pupils who ^may haVe too mapy 
: problems. "Poetry is not therapy ^ 
;;or, bread ^ on the table," he stat^ed 
in an ^ntervifew. ' Perhaps this , ^ 
shows, hi.s preference f ojr a parti cula 
• teaching environment rather *than a 
•""ItelljefnEhat poetry won't worR in 
areas of varied ^social background*. 



'HAND HJGH SCHOOL 

- -A-.cl'^.s of. junior honor " - " 
■ pupfTs ffoffl ^a wealttiy.^cotnmunlty 
.._can.feel- as inhibited about poetry 
. as othW Icfds y ijlit. for -dt-ffereftt ■ - 
-cea^QiJS^ Dani e 1 . Hand- Hi gli School ' 
• '-is^'-se4^1jt ^tii^ioopejr^^ outs^e " 

JX)wn_pf.%dison'W the"' - 
%;t^nngc|fcut'l shorn, --Z^* pepp^."^^"-- 
proud and protet:ti ve of 1 an- : ' " :'■ 
.; Mstorical tradition maintained in 
.. -:t*ie"T;estof^ cotorn.a^^ . 
"r^tosh^^garderv^^- -jtere -fean in^^othfe^.^- • 
.. shore towas , res'isliiice* .toVC,': r 

- incursidjis, ilomes ffe^ ' 
in a way which Sfeeras to iatisfy-.- : 

JiHeJ^laWi^^^^^^ _At \ 

^'m<ifm}\.mm -r-'mk it»d an ^"7 
"''aeademi^ -awe' fi>r poelry. aHd'.f|re- - • 

- cm^_^m%.-.-^ho\it what poems* should 
--tw^-- -^-r^fQi:^ fi^^iTfifered^r^tanzas- - 

and:- "poe ti c" "words - and ph"r1ases . "'i; 
: Whea Gretchen Woelfle',) student 
teacher , expTairied ,t1ie first , 
-. exercise combining 'three objects 
and three activities the kids 
complained they couldn't write on' 
demand. Ross explained tkat 
playing wjth word$> shuffling- 
"the»R=anuiiid_irrt^ di-fferent 
POsiti.ons gets "otfr- ^Tnjygj^ation ' ' 
out'of old ruts and-sends lir~^ > " 
exploring,. Stilt, the kids * 
.had definite ideas .about what. a ■ 
-poem Should be. When asked to 
\read what they wrote, most of 
■them Were shy and reluctant, ■ 
even .though Gretchen insisted 
this was not poetry but word 
games'.; Ross read his >oem from 
. the e^c'ercise -and -the. kids felt 
intimidated. He tried, to de- ' 



emphasize the image of poetry /' 
-as.a pr-e^:ious activity limited to" 
.a few people with talent or 
■3,eni us . % wanted ki.ds to" know^- • 
gre:at^woi?"ks were |iot. expected: vl-::—'' 
: -<if--th#»-v -to' r«Hey^ their .r;:r'i 
■ a1ixieties""sb they. could write 

ahout'-thefr ev€r5^ay~>iv€s~--6ut 
- Ross * -re^et^t4on-.6f:.:^n>0fv't -wori^t^^ 
:r^iyo«--dOji»t "have to . try this; it -'- 
'-'abernnlta^Fiatti^ thlt ffi^^^^ - 
you don't have to write poetry," 
was. pi eked up by Gretchen and 
'-.-§ot"ar.<:o(nparab ly negati ve rea cti on 
:;:".fro?rjiie' Tcf ds'^ What 'I saw- happen 
in.:most-<:lasses was "well, if it 
- -doesn'^t matter that much, then • 
. Vhy are we. doing 'it? why should 
:^,l.JiatheE2H— And-^soifietimes they- 
:;di^in*t. V_. ;- . 

. . AHhough'Gretchen' spofci in the ^ 
beginning df her journaLl- about 
the class, being highly motivated 
and talkative, they -remained 

. unsure about reading and 'writing 
their own poems and were more 
interesl^ed in what others wrote; 
She felt enthusiasjrrdwindle, untfT,- 
in the last days 61^' the workshop, 
"there was outright defection, ■ 
particularly from the 'writers. 

. I observed that exercises and 

" assignments were given like 
directions to be followed^riand 
be i n q ~god?hp^p3^,^y f o 1 1 owed . 
The las> entry i n~~lS=e^!heft^.._ 
jouma;,.May 17: 'W they^do^ . 
accept , the poetry program without 
complaint, ^tfithout;.fliuch dear Idea 
of the -purpose,- and she adds, ."I 
sympathize with this las't sentiment." 

'A freshwomen-men class, also at 
Daniel" Hand, is where -William lutz 
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did his student teaching workshop. 
As the juniors were called "honors' 
these kids wiere called "slow 
learners In this system known 
as labeling or tracking, kids 
begin to perceive themselves 
as perceived by teachers jind th\ 
school • Pupils' are afraid they \ 
won't live^.up^ to the, achievement ^ 
^jevel expected of them, and 
therefore won't experiment or 
take'chances; or they internalize 
" the role- assigned them by 
^atithority and rebels' Some pa,f:t 
•.deep .inside..tel 1 ing^ them;. "No , 
it-s not tru^^ I -am I and not 
Them, They."- One of the' poets 
in another poetry program remarkedr 
-."OyQk^knQWj.lhe^ •a.re 
/divided up, sparrows, bluejays/ 
-cardinals^/** T ., * 
^ Tuesday, 'Marches, WiTU^ - ^ 
Lutz^s Jourml : -"First meeting, 
witb'^the pupils/ Ross**was new. to- 
^them. He Md tha attentton of 
the^class^. We did one^exercise: 
list your favorite song and its* 
first lirfe, /Switch papers. Said, 
they didn^t w^nt to write about 
other peoples' ideas:" Tuesday,, . 
Aprtt-3; "A disaster.- Ross was 
no longer new to them. Attitude- ^ 
of cUss was very belligerent," 

The day I vtsited, the pupils 
w^ot-e poems >to the three objects , 
three activities exercise; These 
poems were fresh and fun to hear; 
many were persona]., direct state-^ 
ipents^f ^motions^, Ross said one-, 
pofem was so much'^lfke the_px)et'ry_ i 
a poet friend of Hi;s writes that ^ 
-he wanted^o shpw^the poetn to him*: 
lte4^5MiKas^cle^1ghted. But Bill-. 
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continued 'tdVfeel the pupils 

. weren't goin^^^Tanywhere, When ■ 
he read a po^? "They enjoyed 
listening toto^'talk about! the - 
poem mDch mori^^than they enjoyed " 
writing." On|.:Tuesday , May 1:. 
"In a word, al 1w|isted' day-. We . 
went outside accomplished 
absolutely nothing, Ross didn't 

• feel like workring, I didn't 
feel like workltig and the kids 
didn't feel lilf^ working," 

On the 1 as talay there was open 

..■^ hostilfCy and ip- cooperation, - , 
Bill wrote: "^ft^s class needs, 
very strong leai^ership, and l\' - 
was unsure whet^r I was leading. ^ • 
it- or Ross was;>|» The pupils 

„f±Ued-.out_the:jivaluati oa quesr^- 

.,.tionnai.res^ Jtfi|y sal ch they liked 
the^ progrjiiTi^be t^e "ft ^as 
different, ^il^f^was unclear as to 
■ the purpose, 'ji think if done 
in the future 1^ should be planned 
much, more careni,1ly. " , 

.Where do we;l^ok when the gap 
widens* between i^i^pectation and'^ 
disappointmentf j^'^Is it unfortunate 
if. a class of sTgw learners or 

-honors can't perform^ fox the . 
enthusiasm and 'tjspuf* exerted? 

'Maybe we should k§k other questions: 
who are the kids? what do they want 
to knowj? how do/i^e go about learning 

^ together? And if br a-ll- of. us involved f 
in this proces^: • am I fallin^haclc 
on old^oncepts^ather than cons tanUy- 
re-examining wha| is, happeiltng "or 
not Jiappeniftgrtt don't. see* ther^ 

"■^**ai dn • t feel HI* worki ng"7"aay as 
failure. * There^;are some days 

- people (ton 't ffel like wort^^igV^^nd^^^ 
•it-'s best to adfiPit it; maybe cqtrld _ 



be doing^something else we like. If 
an exercise* or* lesson- "fails", .it is 
usually because we percetve pupils - 
as conglomerants' to dump conclusions' ' 
on rather than as individuals who 
can- make choices. The attitude of 
schools often ^fosters. this view. 
• Therefore^, w/hen a school becomes 
involved with an innovative program 
Which aims at individual and personal 
involvemeiit, the pupils do not know 
how^-to react- For example, when 
a pjoet comes* in asking the p4ipi.l 
to be an individual, she/he fin'ds 
this a strange request, an 
impossible or bewildering task*. ' 
And ultimately, the pupil again 
,may feel ^failure. 



BRANFORD HIGH SCHOOL 

Branford is a community of 
20,444 people^ also located . - 

on the shore of Long Isla'nd Sound. 
It is an active town, mixing 0 
,small^businesses and leisure 
pursuit? with- efforts to keep 
its history, in ,the old a-rchitecture • 
and rural spaces. HiddTe to upper 
middle class, the peoples'' back- ' 
grounds and- vocations vary widefy,'- ^ ' 
and there is a strong -feeling of 
.community spirit. ' j — r:^- 

r^- Cooperating teacher Roy Ogren 
hatl^o-^coursls for sophomores 
and juni-ors: "Surrealism" and 
"Children and th^ World of -^"^ 
-Im^^Tnatibn." Several classes 
^of pupils topk-^eiLch:^of these -courses , r 

the poetry workshops wef^ 
• conducted as part ^ of the curri-c-ula/ 
' Donnajbtttei , student teacher, 



.remarked in her journaT that the_ 
^ pupils'* in one of her classes were . 
unenthustastic abo^jt writing 
^poetry. When signinig up for the 
course they did not expect or 
want poetry included. , Why werenlt 
the pupils consul tecf or the poetry 
workshop-adjusted to meet their 
interests? This was 'a class Oonria 
was d0?4ig\without Ross. After - 
. seeing Donna and Roy Ogren' work 
'in the classroom, 'I think probably 
they*did adjust ^assig[otiieiits to 
pupils' concerns. ' . * 

During the five weeks, f^oss was 
at Branford High, Donna Vound'he. . 
* ^'convinced us more* and mor:e that 
poetry is language beautifully^ 
arranged, and if we-try to express ^ 
ourselves in a liberated, free 
• fashion, we will- be able to 
create poetry. The pupils understand 
they are capable, of creative power." 
She saw- that word exercises, with 
their restrictions, helped free^ - 
th^ mind to explore the possibilities 
of language. The pupils Sa^d 
they felt they Were .using words in - 
a strange wayi but f^w of . the lines, 
in their poems sounded strange 
or contrived. Ross stressefl 
ev#ydc(y wards. He said -big 
words^cree^f^nta^bad pofems: . 
'"reality,, fantasy, freedom— they ^ ^ 
mean everything so they mean, 
nothing.. ' ^ 



_Th,ey sat in the^fiej d - 
' And^the sun. was wjrm and it . 
invited them^ 

TheR they talked 'for a while ^ 
And. the sun. invited them again 



The people got up an?l went away,_ 
Ignoring the warn invitation; 

A 

Chester, pupil 

, ' Ip some of Donna *s^ classes • * 
pupils were interest&d in the 
craft of poetry and there were 

^ discussiops about skills and 
tools, meter^ form, rhythm, imagery, 

, symbolism; and they read modern 

poets. Doiina was'suf^e that the , 
. atmosphere ^of the poetry writing ^ 
periods, being relaxed, unpre^sured 
and ungraded Sl^owed'^piipTls to /— 
remember poetry writing can be fun. 
I visited Branford High on 

•.April ntK;and talked with Roy * -* 
Ogr^n befoffe *cjass started. -He 
ha<l begQn liyritii^'g again after'" 
letting it -go for years. In the 
fall semester he is going to do 
.writirlg^ workshops bas'ed on what ^ \ 
he learried from' Ross.' The 
exercises spurred* his imagination 
and led him to create exercises . 
'of his own. While Ross and Doonji 
did theeclass, Roy sat with the 
pupils and witfi obvious ^joyment - 
participated in the writing.' If 
pupils- responded creatively, as 
Dortna's journal indicates, my 

_^;5ues$ Is. they felt their interests 
were being listened to. and shared 
by their teacher. 'This kind of"\ 
atftiosphere i? supportive ta the 
poet, and I, think Ross was able to 
give 'more of himself bjecause of it. 

"Upon observlriii tht pupils* 
.attitudes- toward a poet coming into 
class,:,! was impressed^ by the fact 
that thpir interest in poetry 'rose,' 
and theycwere stiij)u3ated'by his 

. pfesence.^jv. The clSssfoom was quiet. 



e ^.-poetry or 
in )jncomfor;table 



I feel this was' due to the pupils ^ 
hanging om every word- Ross sppke 
and respgct for^him as' a poet," 
This is'iJuicMth Bowe spqaking in 
. her .studeat teacher's journal about 
\ her ciSss. at Branfx)rd High. She 
says she -benefited from ttre Poetry 
in the High School course at the 
college and the poetry program. 
"Now I can read poems and discuss, 
them. Contemporary poems are of 
^ interest to high school pupils. 
. The' language is, y=eTevant to now, 
and .they can understand modern - 
- poetry and relate to it." For 
- J.ydy, the program materia-ls in % the 
w^ of word exercises did encourage 
pupils to write arnThelped give 
them an inner sense 
^what a poem is. An 
^ ^moment came when Ross felt that 
a batch of*po.ems,.Judy had chosen 
for the class came into direct 
"conflict with ideas he had'beer 
' trying to stress. ^ He dominated 
the class anct she, felt her lesson 
failing. She tri'ed to switch tp 
another exercise, but the pupils . 
wefe uncomfortable andso was she 
Judy- told how in one class" she 
mixed pupi Is* . poems ^with tKosei of . 
.:famous poets. ^ Some'pperas were 
• ranked, equally by the' pupils;' 
"After' thait^. they wrote thair names' 
on thetr poems." A good fntfoducti^on 
to a poetry workshop; the pressure' " 
was off, and the kids opened up. 

Ross oF^the student teachers 
usdally started the first day of, the 
poetry classes 'with the object and 
\ activities exercise. . Kttts^always 

. responded. ^ It was a game, more 
. \ itctive and physical than most 
wri'ting assignments. Fold ^ paper 
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iPwhalf. On one half, list three; 
familiar objects (a window^ a desk, 
a book); on the other half,: list 
three common actions (staring, 
eating, walking). Tear the 4)aper 
in half. Collect all the objects ) 
learned and re-distribiite them so 
na one has her- or his own list;/ido 
.the same for the actions listed/ 
krite a poem of 10 lines o^r less 
using two of the objects and two 
of the actions, or all three if 
you wtsh. 



J walked-^into the cla^s 

Sat down on the desk, when 

I noticed the clock' had yawned. 

iir just drove, away from the - 
seaTof my pants. ^ 

' -7 (Ko name)-, pupil \ 

"As the' frail pejicil dropped. to its 
c^ath/ * . ^ 

Its neighboring bdok. screamed, and ,. 
The window slowl^'fe.il7*^""^^^^-^?*r^^ 
^ Counting fts steps to the s Hi/"* r 

(no name^ pupf 1 

As I walked to school ,>thi^ sun ^eedi 
thfe f'T^owers, I noticed how beautiful 
things like a" bus could be. As^ 
the bus zoomed by it-^was like* 
a bee flying through the air. . 
When "hooked down at the^ books 
I was carrying, it seemed' as 
though they .wanted to;ta""lk to rrie^val 
those words clogged up inside 
eal;^ng away the pages, yearning, for 
someone to read them. 



ng 



(no n.ame), Rupil 



T- 



Donna CJiristian, cooperating 
teacher, ^at in the circle with the 
kjds and wrote with them, jjer 

"highly personal responses , to the 
exercises when read by Ross with 
the other" papers, showed Donna had 

^ lived and felt in ways the kids., 
■^'db-.'^fo-an .exercise 'a])out memory 
and traveling into the past 
she wrote: ^ 



H6adin^ on the highway* to 
My past. 

Route 28 back to C^veland, 
City .on the 1 ake ^ : - 

Polluted*^ and dead. 
Then on to Cedar Rapids, 
Cement/City in a hog's - 
Cornfield. ^ 

^City^of my gnef and despair; 
The anguish of my youth.' * ^ 
Highway ?igaini a " 

This* time on to f^ittsburgh ♦ 
And its Golden Triangle. 
Nostalgia* scenes of- innocence 
And p.re-putrerty days. 
Traveling on to Lake ' * 
Mohawk, ijdyll to Jersey s^erfes 
Fto'm -pr^ chop T days and 
The worlds of irpagi nation. 
^Hit the road for " ; • 
^Stamford where my ' ' 
•Memory must have been 
Impressed wi th-suckinj* and 
Feeding, exciting and crying. 
Hit ^the road again- 
Back to my mother's womb*-- 
And thep pn. to the gleam in 



^ly father's eye. 
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Dead end. 

And the very beginning. 
Of me. ^, 

•~ Donna Christian, 

cooperating teacher * 



MICHAEL WHELAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Michael Whelan Junior High, 
Newhall Street, Hamden, This is a , 
big, crowded, city school in a " 
district bordering on the town 
of New HaVen, Some classes are 
^held in^an old building where 
window glass has been replaced . 
by nearly opaque panels. P.ooms 
and hallways have an abandoned * 
.190k, The life in this building. 
IS all iii the people, sitting on^ 
desks,- going in and out af 
classrooms y^gathering in groups, 
to debate and discuss. There is* < * 
les^-repression and little of the^ . . - 
resulting chaos so/often feared. : ' 
as 'a consequence. Not everything 
is smooth, but there Ms v^t^ality 
arid relevance.- Several teachers. I , - * 
met, ^nd others gathered* at one end 
of our*table in the lunchroom, werfe . 
warm, ^concerned people, intensely, 
interested in what is immediate 
to the pupils and how to provide, 
this, with guidance and varied 
educational possibilities.^ 

Today Boeni \ \ 

Tiie scent of the winter raia 
remains like ruins 
A season oft s^in melts into memory 
The days divide us 



As (fo ^the minutes that/bring 
us together 

Does the .light realjy fade from, 
the night?. ^ 
Forgetting my grief 
Only time is left... 
Under leaves and dead grass 
The first blossoms 
Caution my clumsy feet. 

Third period Class, 
Collective Poem 

Susan Jyliano and Barbara 
•Ounni^ngham, student teachers, 
worked togethen^ with Ross,. in 
three classes o^^^about fifteen • ' 
pupils eacti,. two^ighth and one 
ninth grade. Much^of Susan's 
journal describes exercises and- ^ . ' 
responses to them. Enthusiasm . ' 
..iyflTs high at first, but in two — \ 
"classes interest slackened and >- ^ 

attendance dwindled. ."At the 
^end of the ^ay, Barbara' and I ^ ^ 
both felt that a-1 though we were : 
quite efficient in giving the , . 
exercises, we just could not. handle 
talking casually to the kids about 
their fee/lings and responses /to 
poetry .... though we lacked this, 
it was a vital part of rui^ning a* 
successful workshop." Susan's, 
comment is applicable in many . 
.classrooms: the teacher's 'ability 
to' be efficient but herr/his inability 
to commuhicdte with pupils. In 
their second period class,, she tfnd 
Barbara began With a frank anjl open^^- 
discussion on why students chose 
; voluntarily to elect the poetry , / 
. ,V worksliop. "They seemed so disin- 
terested, most of the time that we 



felt as if we were forcing them' . 
to write. We got on with the class 
by giving them an exercise." 
What does it mean to "get .on with 
the class"? 'Should more question 
be put to the pupils? Ross began 
most introductory sessiote in the 
schools with a series of questions: 
"Does it matter whether or not we 

. writfe ppems? Why- are vie all h^r^ < 
doing this? What is this' program ^ 
about? 1 don't know, do you?^' But ' 

.often these questions were rhe- • 
torical and did not stimulate 
dialogue. •/ • 

Jh,ts pupil found her own ^ 

• dialogue. . v • 



Sitting by a, tree ^ \ ' ' 
Writing a, story,' * ' 
^as told to mQ. by 
the grass. > ^ * ^ ^ * 

' ' V ' * ' 
and,^ • / . r ^ ^ / ' 

I'eople .bui,14,waljs:^y , :^ - \ . 

instead of bridgesf'^ '/ . 

Sue Perrotti , pupi 1 

Because of a schadulfng system ■ 
calletl "packaging", an English 
class might, have a choice, of filnir 
making, short stOry writing, Future 
Project, etc. 'This meant there 
were no cooperating teachers 
during the poetry workshops " 
since they had to stay with the 
regular English class. Barbara 
comtnent^ in her journal that 
"This was a drawback in "my opinion, 
for I feet .th;at the teachers would 
have benef f.ted from affd enjbyed the 
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workshop if involved in it." 
During the poetry sessions various 
students did hot attend because'-6f . 
other interesting things going 
on. She thought a pri'or commitment 
. by pupils to stay in the poetry/ . 
. .workshop may have altered the v 
' attitude of this ^'least responsive - 
an<i apatheti c" •cl ass . She ' felt . 
much more could have been > / 
actomplished with four .oV five 
interested people, had the others 
' .been allowed to go back to. their " 
classes. In a sixth period class 
consisting of fifteen eighth-grade 
volunteer pupils where the 'same 
commitment was made, Barbara 
writes: "This group was without 
question the most,. responsive, . ^ 
Jj'vely and talented. It was an 
^ allrgirl group with vivid * i 

"imaginations and marvelously 
cooperati ve spi ri ts» wi 1 1 1 ngv to • 
. • try anything we mi gfit ^suggest. They 
were candid 'in. thei r answers ta ♦ 
questions asked by the poetr ahd/^ 
all df them seemed, to thoroughly V' 
enjoy the experience. Th^ir work* ' 
-Wets .simply wonderful ." , ' ^ 
. Barbara,,* commenting on practical 
pr'oblems: "At Whalen we' faced many 
obstacles. ' We were rabvir^g between 
two buildings, the old'where the>oom 
was far jfrom conducive to 'creat;lvity , 
^nd the new. Where' we had been • 
scheduled to share a large room • 
.with another teacher. ,We carried . 
on classes in a Home economics 
lounge, shuffling chairs from the / 
nearby kitchen area 'each. Week.' , 
When we could not tolerate, the ^ 
notse in the shar§d room, -w^.were 
given another room back in the . / 
old building. ^ : ' ' 
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In the descriptions. -of her * 
. experiences as the wpekS'hpps 
continu^^j .Barbara found-many 
^posi.twfe thirtgs happening. * • 

We^ ehared all wHting^ not, 
readtrig Hemes if the , students 

^ chose to vemain anonymous. 

^All of us partzHpated in each 
session gaoe the exercises^ , 
wrote our own poms, read the 
students ^ works and ours, and ^ . 
discussed aspects of poetry... • 
' '.students wer^ given the ehoice' • 
of writing \pr not ^writing as 'they : 
wished.^. Students fojc the 'most 

' pari were proud of Jpwir work and " 

' were very willirt0 id' '-read albifd. 
--We /as teachers- "always ^Wr*Ot^ and read 

' work as, we it - • .^.^ - After severai^ 

- weekly se^sipns I- ^felt ^veer- and\ ; \ 

- ^ woB dbl^ to n^rite more readily 

l^d^. J^el *L 'lapsed the ^:ppeyiience' 
: s needed * to carry on ' oasugl Qonver--^ , 
^/ satipn with, the' students in leading 
^ . them up to the exercise . The ''.^ 

- poetry course . (at the college)'^^ ^ ''^ 
did'notoff^er quite tke- needed ^ : 
Jielp in this area.'^.' . 

- :;..:Fro](n a book of p(^ms> A - 
Bouqcfet of 'Words , the' poets', ikt 
. Miqhejel" 0.- -Whalen .Junior Hiaft ' 



- 'My friend aW-^^.V ..V^"'. . ' \ :\ 
, He isgUeakedo >> ^: 



Now not makjng a sound. ^ 
f felt he was unfortunate ^ — ^ 
Because all that he cpuW see 
Was everything in black and .whi^e. 
And I couTd^ee in colors ^ ' • 
And then suddenly, • 
He crumpled into dust,"' ... , 

Oil the street he lay, \ . 
And I, . • ^ ' ' 

All I could dd^was leave him 
fior another day. 

--Beth Hardy, pupil • ^ 

I could love > /. . 
.He could not ^/ * 

1 could, sing*- . ■ . • ; '\ 

He couid not' *; l/ • > 

, I could pisy . ^ • r 

-He pou Tiot - * ^ /> *• 

r could dance . . . " . - ■ _ 
He could not * • ... ' - . • " 
I could say peace * j .. . 

He wQuVd^not, • v • * 

tte couTd hate • /• * - ' 
So'dould I \ , ' 
He « coal d shout'?: " ' / 
So could - • / * 
He could fi.ght • ' ; . ;* / 
So could 

He could get angry - ■ / 
So could ;L.. . ; \. 

.He. could ^ay war' s / . - 
So/cpuld I ; ' . . 
:¥bu see !• clfribe like, him , J-..; 
liut'h.e can'i/be like me^...'* 
I -Wonder if ^that;*s\to my advantage ' 



*Sae> pyf>.il\'^ . 



.•■V,-..; • , 




Wflo stlis- oVMs seat, . ^ 
^ A.noMe throne/ . • " ^ ' 
-'A.?'srfial1 bu9.,>- -^..^ ^ 

, WH1zzes.'by.5?'ttlT a jihl^pr - 
' Hls^ruck r'oar^ through *the< 
si lernce. . ^ 

'It breaks; tne mitlnlght- bl ack , 

• The 'steady patter .Qf over 

• The hignway*. like % 
Litt1e\wtngsr* ' • . V ' 
Be-ating furiously ^ -.^ " 

As' the trucL.dffver sits ' * 
•.upon. his. throne:*' ' ^ • • . - 

• , • • • ^ 

• • ~.;.(fto name) , pupflV 

•the jijght patVdlman .wat^hed 
Jthcougf^ ,the.iy >«re *t€rr\Gej„ at .^^^ 
area beyond/ * ' 
The/Shadow from-'the'strefeX^/Tighi 
made film appear ..to.havej tripes/ 

%6raspihg. tjie fence. |nd forcing , 

J his face/agaihst.ijt,/ -V ; 7; 

' 'His^*face appeared to. be; 4 islack- 
inask. • *• . \* ■ 

\He thought^of Row ,he'was erfcStged ' • 

• '?ihd alone; ••. " ' C,J 0 ' ' 
K Bifferj^nt .shadows^ gave the impression 
/of'h-im Ijdv.ihg a long,.- 

iboshy tail .ancl sfiidly,/*.^. 
, He''^rveyed*the.Qti'tsiie World wfth 
big, bTaSk^eyesT^: -..--^ — ^ 

• Crio naitie7, Tiiiprl ^* ■ \ 

A rock, : ^ ' • , , • 

'Being pushed aro|jnd fr6m s4de.tb side 
Levels itself- to the 'feeT of the^ 
e^rth, \ . • . . , 

^ Feels.^t;^^Q rhythm and Soun^ «f i'^'/ ' 
,Soft,.r;a^D, - ..^^ro ' ' \ " 

;.Kriews the job of 'being; a- >aft*of 



th^ world, - * 
, And quietly 
ever'^so quietly, 
Prifts asleep. ^ 



Anne Pearl in,, pupil 



Color 



Air the' tears in the world 
' combined to' form ^ray,^ 
Revenge and anger formed to make, 
bJaCj^i ' • * ^ ; 

Gfggles emd Taughter formed to 
make yellow. 

.Vaindss and sighing foTmed to. 
*make purpte; ^ , ^ ^ 
Surpri-se '^and shock formed to make 

re^- ..^ ^ ,^ 

Blopd hair cfad.tjlue eyes forme'd 
to^make pink* 

White was made of trust "and faith. 

' Helena WHelan-,^ pupnl/ 

• A shade ; , ' • '\"' ' ; 

It fought back the sun agajn tbday 
^Ha^d^pressed to keep it from 
Over-heatjng my -room* - ^' 

It hangs on desperately--body half 
curl eel, ^ . ; . 

half-limpV wa,it1ng patiently for 



, the end of the day 
' Never Jrtovinq— staunch 'defender! J 

ril ^tretcn you out'now*' •7*]. 

So you and J may fal^ asleep/- 

Barbara Cunningham, student 
^ ' - teacher 

The*;first year ' , 
The'duSt safd nothing 



It 



The second year * 
^The dust saiii nothing. 
Decade 



The dust ^Say's nothing;: 

Bttt now speaks , ^ . 

It'says-^"! hate you." . > 

fi/hat a pity. ' « • 

All that ^aitin^for nOthirv^. 

~ +^e^'ena >/ha1en, pupil- • 

Here I stancJ, " ' - 

3o quiet and peaceful ^ 

The water flowing soAcooly, - 

Feels soft on 'my feet^. 

Lfeel some nervousness 

Because sromeone mightuinlrude, 

On my silence."" '" -^^'a^- , > 

I waht to.ddjice and sing;/ ' % 

Because I am albue, <p - 

But I fear that I might stunble I 

Over a very large stone. • 

\ . B$th Hardy, pupil 

*As the V.enetian blinds blinked- ' 
n'h the sunlight • ^ . ' 

I thought of,,tiow nice'^i' day it was, . 
I thought of how it must be -for 
someone fighting fn a war, * * " 
For'rjo reason. except* he must,. 
On a nice sunny day like today, 
-Peo pl e should' lov e not w ^ r.^ ■ / — 



Andy. York, pupfl 



EViJLUATION^ RESPONSES' • • 

. At Southern Connecticut- State , 
Coll&ge, again,, adninistrators and ' 
poet dis^gr^ted. ,Ross^Talarico 
feU--unreasonab1e demands were made 




.and -th^t criticisms of 
werfe used as excuses f(lr failures* 
or faylts in- the program. 
Administrative people, in the 
English Departmerjt said "Ross was 
often unavaflab/le and inaccessible. \ 
Elizabeth^ Hahn, supervisor of y 
student teachers, in her assessment 
of 'the Poets-tn-the-College's 
""Program/Wfote: The college 
prepared acai^ fully for the poef^s 
^taifi' (fated on impressive Q^*e- 
, dentiabe^from his university ^ and ' 
^received a good ao^tribution 
from the poet while^ hejjjae fne^ting 
only on campus. 'His work with 
high school sti^dents was alsb 
well received, -When it was i 
/necessary to vemind him of^ 
precise planning' atid/prkparation^ ' 
.with the student teachers^ ' ' 
did soy-^th tn writing and - • 
orally. I held a planniyig se,seion 
in my home for the grbup^^with 
. Ross^ as, well fas on-^campT^ conferences 
to as-sure hie reliabilit}fC^ 
Although Ross* working relatt(Jnship 
witb student teachers' was beneficial 
tothem, his relationship to • , 
College personnel prompted • . 
Elizabeth Hahn to. conclude: ^ '"I 
> resent his'epcploitatidlrf/of our \ 
--90od-;WfH,"and his* failure to^ carry ' 
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through on a job he began -Well." 

In w/iting his^report fpr^thi^. 
book, Ross b.eg^in: T almost ' 
* " decided cffh. Ho H^ni^roduction at aZl--^ 
letting^ the^ tqpe^ convex'satiprtSy , 
.evaliuztionsr^ etd\ > suffide—bUt pevr 
heps a general si^atepient mighty Hn 
'some way J helpful: '/ ... 
/ If the business of edubatiohy/^ 
' during this phogr'am were left' 



the ^eoncefns of the parti- 
cipating^ poet and j^tudents, I 
would have io say, the experience 
was a ^ very. 'Successful one. The 

sti4dj^rt§Tgr^ ' ' they ^go t ' To 'JSngw ^'^"^ 

acme basic ^t^^nents^ qf cQnt^mporary- 
poetry; thetj were cSie^.to-^Jalk ^ • 
intelligently and with directidtijl* - 
about the literature; they rht' ^' 
only learned the techniques ^of the 
writing exercises^ ^ut they, absorbed • 
the excitement that comes with 'such ' 
exercises, and they were able, 
in most of the cases I observed,, to 
pass the excitement' on fd high \ 
school pupils.. Of coicrse this is 
onlij a beginning, and whether . 
they will be ^encouraged to ^ \ A* 
create atmospheres of openness . p 
and freedom in the classroom (no 
siudtni^was ever forced to write'- ' i^. 
a poem, or sign his name, or hand 
'anything in), I don't know^- 
certainly there is some kind of 
contradiction between operating 
such a classroom and, translating 
it into .''lesson plans" that 
oAniydstrators and d^ucators qsk for 
in order to formulate some- sort 
of '"plan" that any teacher might 
use when the ^ social sympathies • 
>d^an'd it.\ ' 

But the business of education . 
settles in tfi^ grat/e , hands of the ' 
adninistrators, supervisors, etc. 
And in this program, for- the most 
part, they remained uniformed, 
uncaring, and^^f^ consi^tei^tly \ 
bothersome. latdn't mifiS'^Jie • , ^ 
rudeness I encountered the 
three dean^ I came in gorvtacty - 
with (Kusian, Lowe, and Cole), 
hilt after a day with an inspiring^ ' 



"- class, or after observing a 
'\ ^student-teacher ^ ank feeling gQod 

- \ abput seeing the learning process 
^ \dLke form, I wondered why there 

Was^atwqyB azt'^^t^mpt to involve 
m^^i^tt^ petty Wmoems—as if 
' ' lw^fiin&^ -and' work were not 
•^^^^^cotrelati^es! Even the : 

- '^sup.e7nrLBbr]xik^ ednstaktly- r^hrinding 
Ine tirat jl z^j^V; to haoe,^ 
such wid such'a-^scheduleM It^ • 

" is the aid notiorl^^ <me mak4:^ . 
himself virtuoU^ by 'convincing ^\ • 
himself he is deeply involved in 
a sacrifice 'to the ^ts-'-^^^^i^ 
case everyone was ^doing I 
favor, " and I was going to be^ . 
reminded o'^t! It was this '-^^ 
attitude tnat has Led me to ' > 
?"_f?^'^>^^^_??^^ture of the college's 
involvement in such ^ program — 
I don't see the school can . 
enjbco^k iq>on the>program without 
having at least a reasonable amount 
of respect for ,the artist. ' Of 
course, the Students Sid^ the ' . 
schools were the last cdncem: 
while the deans spoke to i^e of 
trouble here and trouble th^re',\and^ 
the supervisor ^spohe solTerly of 'the 
"negative direction^ of ^ihe program, 
over' Half^ the- students 'i^ld m$^ 
^ that the course was the best one 
they had ever had at the college. * 
Indeed, if it weren^t for 'the > 
students,* I would have left in a 
' week. • • 

I hope' the program go'es oj^ I 
believe in it. But I hope tlie \ 
college will tbke it seriously, and 
think of it as ^ssential^ the ^ 
student as a Chaucer or a Milton* 

- coKpeeJ^^ It is. 
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\ For two years Terry Stokes 
has taught in the Poets'-in-the' 
* Colleges Program at the University 
of Hartford and in the Bloomfield 
Junior and Senior High Schools in. 
the economically diverse town of 
Bloomfield which borders Hartford. 
Three aspects of this program 
'maRe it unique when compared to 
the other Poets-in-the-CoHeges 
experiments .sponsored by the i\i:^s 
Commi sSTcJn • It is the oldest, 
<;ontinuing without interruption, >^ 
going info its third year;* it ' 
runs for the full school term, 
from September until June; and 
the same poet Kas worked in the 
program sinjce its beginning. 
The effects .of continuity and ' 
the advantage of a. familiar peirson 
for returning students and- pupils- - 
can be comparatively viewed along • 
side the tur^n over and variety of 
shorter schedlile's and workshops.- in / 
the other poetry programs. , ' 

Bloomfield junior high school , ' 

>^ A "typical" poetry day at • 
Bloomffe*ld .(I visitfed the school 
twice^ six sessions tn^aiD-is 
not confined .to the classrooms, 
In, the 'halls pupils greet Terry; 
want to 'Stop and talk, ask- him 
when he' is coming to ,their cla^ts 
again, and warmljj joke witfj^ him 
as v(ith a friend. • 

Ti^e eighth-grade class • 
begins .with Terry reading^ st^udent 
poems, He'doesn^t tell the vyriter's- 
namiB.^, ."Well ,^^hat dp you th'ink?", 
Terry ^9$ks,; .'^Copied," answers a 
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boy / • "An outlaw wrote it and. 
forgot to sign it," answers ' 
. ano^ther. The pupils are excited 
about what they like ^nd dislike " 
in the poems. Without second- 
'thoughts they spfe'ak out, laugh^ 
and remark' back and forth with 
each other about their personal 
reactions. * They share their 
feeljngs, if. contrary or in a^r^ee- 
ment with the , poems. 

*'Today is. a holiday. ^ What day? 
V* Buzzard Day. What ^'s^ the story ^ 
-X- behind Buzzard Day in Hitikley, 
'\)hio?" Terry. tells the story - 
about the. town, \years ago bringing 
in buzzards to get rid of rodents. 
Because, the buzzards stiiT come 
' back, although the rodents are' 
. . -gone, the town ha? a day of • 
- 7 ce-lebration. ''Terry says, ;"Wrtt^ r 
a pdem, 'The Celebration. of Buzzard 
- Day.'" . _ ' 



Buzzard Qay . 

' Why dp the buzzards keep on, 

comfng back?. - . 
, ^ Tb6y ate all the rodents they wieVe 
hired to /catchi 

Maybe it's. the climate maybe it's ^ 
•'the. pomp. ^- 
M^be it's just the ^od old 
yinkjey Ohio sw.arnp. 

■r \ Matt Dufort, pupil • 

' • - There _is a lot of fun over this 
assigryn^nt. r .Many 6f the poemsr^fre 

, humorous^ others talL about food* 
and feiis-ts^-a favorite subject*.w1th 

r the kids. Another. assignment 



.grovfing outV this one js' "A ' ^ 
Natfonal Holiday For Us, A Free .: 
Day." • If we had a holiday for'^ 
ourselves, what would we do with 
it? ' ; ^ . . 



Jndependertre Day or Changing Day 

All the^tudents' become teachers 
.al]''the re^chers students 
^all the chiT^^n adults 
all the adults^^tfei Idren 
all flying ^creatur^ land animals 
all 1an<J ^inlmals wiU fly,c * 
The Korld's big^day has finlilly 
come v^hen cows can fly .and 
babies rule the world/;*/ ' 

. " Wll, pupil/ _ _ . .^^^..^ 

These eighth graders share 
many of "the same .attitudes an4 > 
seem, to be.'in sirriilar'places irr 
their lives,. ^*They ire gregarioofs 
and lively^ Their teacher is at 
ease v/ith them^' $he sho)^s h^r 
enjoyment of what is going on 
and sometimes writes with the . * 
-class., . ' 

The I'eeliV^g in ismother room 
with kids in the same grade is 
entireljj different. Half the 
.pupils 'are black' and Kalf are" 
white, and they tend to stay 
together in*their own groups. ^ 
*^Today you are goin'g 'to interview 
yourself. "'-Terry^s manner is 
almost stem. He is warm and - 
friendly but directive. He moves, 
around- the xrfass and sits on his 
heeH's to be at desk "level while 



talking to the pupils. The class * 
quickly gets to work.* Many of them 
decide they want to' interview each 
. . . other. This is fine with Terry. 

He gives his attention to the pe>^on 
he is talking to and is not -concerned 
with disdplining the jioisy conversa;- 
tions. .His awareness of the whole 
'class js appareht- >ie is quick to ^ 

. notice a boy who starts to leave the/ 
room, comes b^ck with him and after 
a few m.inutes 'of talk gets him to 
' join a small group. An argunent - 

.begins in a co^mer of the room. 

.Terry sits down with these kids. He 
works with them for teh or fifteen 
mjnutes until they' are able to get 
into the interviews again on their 
own.*. Vigilance is needed to keep the 

,^ ^xliSi'^Dgether^-.^Al^rtness-and-constant 

mobilityV Terry canhandle the strbng 
% ' demands on his e-n^rgies, but there 

is.no denying .the incr^sed strain of 
worki7}g with kids w)jo' are. rebellious 
ahd distrusting, who. don^t go^long 
. easily with anything happening inside 
t ' school walls.' There' is noj the 
response that often can mean / • 
satisfaction (often deceptively) but 

■ only a tenuous sense of communicating^ 

•with some kfds sdme- of the time: • 



^ Dialogue'^ ' < • 

Jim Morrison, Duane Allmap and Jimi 
Hendrix come to life anxl reveal some 
' secrets. ^ ^ . ' 

, yendrix: fl thought Woodstock :was 
something, but this heaven is a gjais^; 
Duane:^ Hey man,,, that expression - 



' went out a century ago. . , 
, Mow^ison: Hendrix, what are you 
doing in h^aVen? 

Hendrix;^ I got advanced. ' v. 
'Allman: -You^were down there- ToF" 
a whi^e. 

Hendrix: You got any stuff? 
\Anman:. Don't even mention that 
word up here.^ - The great one wi'll 
•send yoii down ther^ again. 
"Hendrixr So let*s do a^gigi 
Morrison:* Who's gonna drum? 
Allman: Who's gonna play organ? • 
Hendrix: What do you do* in this 
sacred joint? 
Allman: Meditate. 
Hendrioc Whaaall 
Allman: Heck ya^ and commune 
with Feature. * . ^ 

Hendrix: I'm leaving. . 
-^Ahlman^-' Don^V burn your soul; ' 
too much down there. 

While the kids 'are doing 
their interviews, the cooperating 
teacher works at his dp'sk seldom 
looking up. *At several points 
when the noise 6r disruptions. rise, ' ^' 
he expresses dis-approval in . 
annoyed ^g lances'. ^ A ffew verbal 
exchanges with, students at'the 
beginning of the class- and -the 
teacher's withdrawal as Terry > 
'^begir\S^ indicate he sees himself 
•..as' ^•custfidian. . " ^ 

> 'In the ninth grade self-con- 
s'ciousnesS' is strong, and.ihe 
. same, assignment, the Interview^,» 
/ is- difficult, particularly for' 
.tte^g^irU; to read out loud.- • * . 
.'Subjects for the boys often have' 
to do v/ith spo^s and ihiitating 



,telev»ision or radio announcers 
or^ what. the kids will be when th^ 
grow' up: 

Q. What do you want to be when 

• you grow up? 

A. Fcx>tball player. > 
Q. Why? . 

• A. I like football. 

Q. Do you plan to get married? 
'A..; No. . : 

Q. ^Are you going to college?. 

A. Yes. Vermont State. 

What are your interests? ' - 
, A. Jootball, basketball and eating.. 

Q. Are you into the government? ' 

A. 'No!^ • ' ^ 

Q. Who" is your favorite footbiall 

player?. 

'A. Greg Landryand "Mean" Joe^ Greene. 

Q." Are you satfsfied with the 

present government? 

•A. No. I think we should mix up 

our government and the Communist 

government* 

And ambivalences: . ' - • 

' c 

/ 

Cam, a quiet fellow. . 
GoriHa, speaks for himself. ' 
Cain: Why- are you so hostile? It 
is said that he who is hostile lives 
not a peaceful life. ' ^ • 
Gorilla: Roar. 

Cain: Do you not think tha't pieat is 
harmful to the attitude of one? 
Gorilla: 1?0AR. 
■'C^iin-; How Often 'do you in^ditate? ^ 
For it is said that he who meditates" ■ 
daily will live a secure and fulfilled 
life. ■ . ' ' 

GoriHa: R 0 A R • 
Caiin: , Chop Chop 
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For the girls, the interviews are 
rnore personal; they write about love, 
boyfriends, marriage and having 
__b6yb.ies> The tea dier, a woman , and 
Terry are embarrassed and impatient. 
She accuses the^irls.of bgirig 
silly and says, "Ilv.you have . . 
written something, '^ead it, and ' 
loud enough for all us tc^-Hear; . 
I don^t know why there\§1iou1d be ^ - 
giggles/' From my observation, 
girls know their ideas. often lack 
importance in the value system of- 
our society, ju$t as. the boys know 
the inportance placed on their 
choice of careers and spprts 
activities— thus the reason for the 
girls' greater self-consciousness. 
Unfortunately, ^o one w^is questidn- 

ing^the^pa^'n {and. shame) .thrust 

on the young women by a sex role 
that denies their full persoaor, 
for the boys, the restriction to 
"masculine" options. A series of 
open-ended questions might be 
asked about what else kids want to 
do or be;. what can they fantasize 
for themselves? can these fan- 
tasies become, a* neality? how? why 
or why not? Writing is^a process of 
diving in tp who we are, and we 
dpn.'t get very far by accepting - 
socially defined roles, categories, 
casts, labels— other peoples'' 
visions of us :rather than our owfi. \ 

Generally, Terry encourages 
everyone to read but does not 
insist. ''If itRere is self-cqniscious 
laughter', he shows, by listening, 
that he takes- pupils' words, 
seriously. They pick up -his . 
atti tilde 'land bjpgin to listen too/ 
He db^s not make j^tidging statements 



such as, "That's beautiful. 
That's nice. I, like that J' 
He reads with force and directness., 

respect, jo ften asking who wrote 

the poem or he reads the name. 
He adds an affirmative smile i^r 
"Hmm" and goes on to 'the next. 
The absence of judging conments 
allows pupils^ minds toVoam 
freely and to criticize without 
shutting down in the presence . 
of the poet's prejudgement. • Terry 
seems to imply; "Take it. as jt is.* 
^What do yoti think? Listen, ' 
that's all , listen." 

Wb^h asked to write a dream: 

I am flying around on. a field of , embe 
waiting for my squirrel to' come 

out of ^ i . 

the garage and get his fu^l changed 
so Ltan . ' - . 

ride off on him to the Bahaimas, 
when I get . . » , 
there I'm going to lie in the- sun 
and race " . ' 

*pollywags, and then I'm going to 
climb a palm 

tree, and break coconuts with 
left ear, 

then r It take a Walk, on the' 
beach and pick 

up pebbTes with my n6stril; ' - 
after that 

I^m going to. join an octopus for.-' 

a pizza, and ^.x. ' ^ ^ 

then- I guess I'll.wait around for 

a St. Bernard . 

and^wtim alTthe way homell 

I- - * *^ ' 

— Carol , pupil - 
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' The last group for the ? 
morning is two combined classes 
of eighth-graders. Terry talks 

*^ith them abqut_ t^e differences 

in composition. "In writing 
.what you truly want to write your 
voice will come through." A 
student asks, "But if you Uon't 
like what we write how will you 
grade us?" Terry explains that' 
writing is a matter' of structureT 
there are different struct ure^^, 
different ways* of Sij^ying something ' 
and not a right or wrong way. 
"We will make ditto copies, of our 
poems, and at the end of May we'll 
have a poetry reading. You can 
read your own poems, the ones you 
like best." Asking the pupils ^ 
^hpw^Jhey. /ee 1 about, the ..assignmen ts 
leads- to a discussion about the 
different ways of looking outside 
ourselves, how this increases the 
understanding of our' own feelings, 
and makes it possible forus to 
write a better shoppiag list, 
an essay or a 'poem. 



A Basketball Is Like A Person's Head 

a haifiburgfer 

a person 1.S cheeks 

the globe < 

a big* baseb:all 

a round hockey puck ' ^ 

a steering wheel . • 

the" letter o . ' 

a sh6t-put 

eyebalT- 

a big gol/ b-all 

a door knob. 
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ball bearing 

^ abb - — 

. a billiard ball 

' „an .orange. i 

a hub cap ' 
a i^ond or pool ' ^ 

a rolled up. poster • 

" (no name), pupil 

^ STUDENT TEACHERS' 

Student teacher jourfial, 
by Stephanie Wander, Freshwoman, 
University of Hartford: When we 
walked into the classroom, the- eighth 
graders trmkdiately took seats up 
front. They sat in mostly ' separdte 
-'groups o f - hoys and' girj^s. Mfter - - - 
the teacher called the class to 
"order, we told them about what 
they were going to write.^ Our 
topic was the, Time Machine. We 
told them to put themselves in a 
time machine. They were to go in 
arty^ direc;tion of time. We suggested 
writing about a place they would 
tike to go to — the perfect place. 

While thef^were working there 
was cof^tant talking going on' 
between' the groups. They were very 
enthusiastic about writing and 
talking >about the piece to their 
friends. We asked them td stop 
fi^een minutes before, the period 
was over. . yA few of the pupils 
volunteered to read their own pieces. 
Many of the pupils traded with ,each 
other and read their friend^ pieces. 
. There was a constant demand ^ for- us 
to read our papers. One of us did. 
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but we were more interested 
in hearing what the class ^ 
wrote,.', 

Most- ojL.the-ioys .were^very - 

explicit with what happened while 
they were^ inside the^tifne machine^ 
Their place dealt mostly with 
wars and bombers. Mot too many* 
of the pupils tbrote about a good 
place. When talking about the 
future there "were many pessimistic^ 
views of what was in store for 
them, i^en writing about the, 
pas-t they usually dealt *iJt^ 
changing the course of history. 
' . When class was over they wire 
very enthusiastic to ledvd. They 
landed in- their papers^ asked vhat 
happened to Terry and l^ft.^ 
They were a very -e<zsy i^otasB --to 
work with. ~ Especially since they ' 
.seem to enjoy writing. 

A Review page by Debby 
P.inkiert, Freshwoman, Uai versify 
of Hartford: On Thursday * 
March ly 19? Zy I went into 
Bloomfieljd Junior High' School 
and taught an eighth gradel_Eng%ish 
class. I was quit^ , surprised 
;Mt their creativity and interest 
in the topic that was chosen for ' 
them to write on. It was about . 
a caveman coming to Bloomfield 
in I9?3y what they would feel 
like and their i*eactions. 

Upon re-reading the pieces 
I found most rof them^-to^ express > - _ _ 
a certain amomt ^frdi-scoiiteni 
that the children feel about 
their surroundings. , Discontent 
dealing with the so-called 
^'jet age^'j pollution^ people 



. and their behavior ^ etc. Some 
of the children had the cavemen 
waki-fig from sleep or just walking 
irZj but in 'each case their opening 
lines were "Ugh!" 

From just this one experience^ 
I saw so many things that I 
wasn't aware of at this age. 
They 're so '^much more aware of 
their surroundings and so much 
more sophisticated thankids^^ 
ten years ago. It wqs quite j- 
refres}iing and invigorating to 

' find thisj. ^ 

. Belief , confidence, enjoyment 
and flexibility are qualities of 
a good learner and teacher. To^^-:. ' 

- help guide pupils,, a sense of 
direction ,^ not^-f-r-om a~ predetermined- r 
lesson plan btit from live involvement- 
is essential. Student teachers , 
whether in their f1r$t or fourth 
year have an opportunity during 

the poetry program to re-examine 
educational qoncepts in textbooRs ■ 
and curriculums. The "Caveman" 
piece Debby speaks of, lent itself . 
. to exaggeration and acting out 
reactions*. Another exercise which- 
brought out, a. Sophisticated range, 
of feelings was titleciv, -An Entry / 
In My; Journal, March 15, 1978," by I 

- Jennifer Stone: 

• • - 

what a day I had today. I'm9 ^ ' . 
not going to mention any rum^^^ 
. -'-just^n ca&e~ any 07^ gets ' ahold of ♦ 
this^ I hate it. when people 
laugh a cause I believe in. / 
During the -past five yedrs I've ' , 
.convinced many people about things | 
J 'believe in to help this wrldj 



but it makes me sick when people ^ 
laugh. There are a few people 
who I've tried to jxyrlvinoe for 
about five years ^ but [they 
just think -it's one big jokerr , They 
don't care what happens* to .the 
world they live in. It could 
rot and -shrivel up for all they 
care. 

There is a saying that everyone 
is, beautiful. I don't bel-ieve it 
anymore. Everybody is cnielj 
would be moi^e aociirate.* Not' saying 
that everyone is cJmel; there, are - 
some retally beafutifiil people * 
in this chazy world of mixed up^ 
^eopZaj but much much more^ people 
■ are arueVtkcm beautiful. ^ Wipeper 
thought of that saying is really 

.V^S^!^::^^^^.^^.^..^ IJ 

' 1 1 w0i%Vack to Vnvon yestfr^ 
■ ^ day[thiiik{ng of yuyin^^^^^ ^' 
'^yttq^ another EZoorrh 
field, what is the wpv^lci coming 
tp? J^hat was 'the 'oKly plaae'^I '^^ 
ever 'helievedfin. I've been 



jk*..ouftding up too many dreaft; for > ' ' ilfcA J^'j 
^' mys^eljft> I've ggt to\stop it. ^\ ;f ^ sdB^ie^. 
Z IJ T 'dpift st^0p.y pretty soon - ^ cz gr^dt 

J' ikwilt be completely out of reality 
mat "theh?jfi'd 'probably ^ be happier, 
j^ality siink^s. i . ^ 

rl!m going t<? Cblot^do.' I hear 
that^s.a beautiful 'ptace to- live^* 
' : :M:z/fc^'4t2t>iZZ |rz/ it. Afwpher - • - / 

development is being 'put up — 
_SI^[ye_^gi:to gMt^ 'o^^ placed 



first year vstudents." He said, / 

Ealch time the^ seniors retui^ed^l . 

; to the Creative Writing clasSj \ 
, they wpuld i>itch and vioan ^out 

how un^ CO operative the junior 
" high schdol pupils had been; ' 
how bored they were; how the > 
assignments had failed; how the * 
pupils were not motivated to do ' 
any 'personal wriiing.^^ TheHj 
' they would r^dd a few .of the 
pieces phe pupils had written^ and 
in^most cases j ^ome preifty* exciting 
*^tuff had been written. I had 
worked with *the sgne class at . 
the junior high school thef ' 
fdrsf semester^j and, at tiijies^ 
*'felt the' same' reactions.' I 
. ec^lained to\the urttuer^ity 

cla^Q* at ihf^^ junipr .hi^gh scHqcI , 
heeded Mvohg, dvrectim,. ^t 
' "wc^ nof,:theiMfi4^ of class • ^ ' 
yoji4:^&oui^^^ into ^md ^expect 

^^i^'^tp^ptck upj a pencil cpid 
fgii^^in^t^ enjoyed 
^\\^4/i?as a'^lass\df kids who ^' 
qcd\Me^se Ives^ 'as^J'adSage^' fyhdr^iad 
a gre&t feetii^g -of imadeauax^^^^ whcP^]^ 
wanted t^^ just get^by.. llfhat^w^ 
were asking from them was far more 
.than this J and^ hence ^ perhaps 
weiwere creating even greater^ 
anxiety *for them. , . \ 



Upper level* students from the 
uni.vem^y Vere / In- Terry-^s wbrdS;^ - 
"a little. mofe teacherfsh in tfieir' 
approach tp pupils, than the ^ , 



The first half of the juniversity 
cTassj^^s^Sj)ent^tscMSsjn^ Jhe_ 
situation at the jumor KTgfi sicfr^^^ 
Terry says-, tried tfi device -^sefs^ 

modified if one of the exeroi^s 
"failed" J wasn 't -interesiihg to " 



the pupils ^ or didn^'t seem 
expansive enough iri its concept. 
We discussed essays on "open- ^ 
field composition"^ poetry in 
the classroom^ projects set up by 
Teachers and Writers bollaborqtSvej 
apathy in the classroom^ the ^® ' 
necessity of 3eing a teacher who 
writes as opposed io a writer 
wito teaches^ etc, \ ' 

pie second Ijalf off tj^e class • . 
ixzs spent discussing the university 
studeni ^ s ^writing . We worked on 
developing critical methods 
which copld theft "be used in the\ 
junior high sgh'c^l classes* 
Hopefully if the university 
students' wHting was evolvirCg, 
^ the junior Mgh school students- 
writing, would^ atso He e:6otving^ . >• 

ft*" * ^ ' " ' 
/ * At the same time the univer- 
sity students ^were running th^.iv 
classes at the junior high ' * 
school > Terr^ was ruhnihg four 
classes of his owfi. I would 
let the 'university studerft^ know 
what- 1 was doing jf wnkt end I was 
striving for ^ and-how^ successful ^ 
particular assignments were^ 
There was a great sharing of 
materials^i possibilities. T " 
^sugg'ested to' the university ^ - 
^s'i^dehts-that in critioizingL. 
wo.rkwe conaenirate' on t^^good 
.elements in a pi&ee of rk*vting,*. 
In ihis' way ^we would be giving 
positive reinforcement* '^I^didn't 

that we sticks to just poetry^* . 
Instead, we should concentrate on 
fiaving^ tT^e- junior high echool ^ 
^jkud^hts ^imp ly -make/'^.pijSfi^.sl[;J _ 
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decide ^ter thd fact if 'a pi^ce / 
was- actually a poem^ .or prose - ' 
piece , [ Ji. to Vd i^he university ' 
students tHat* we weren't (treating 
'!poets'^;^^ we^e hop&fuVly 
helping the pi^iVs ijeckon with 

, ^their own personal writing. ,Any^^ * 
^^ii^d of w'rit-wig tb^t 'they W(cnted\ ; 
Ko do on iheir ^owri" wc^ld be 
possible if we showed them how to , 

} "tcmojunce^^ th^setves. ^ ^ ' 

From- working with Terry students 

, were willing to try an exercise 
they haa ^de up,'' and if it didn^t 

, go %s they expected they were 
able to adcipl or analyze rather \ 
than consider 'it a failure., ^ ' 

An excerpt from university 
student Pamela Then '-s diary, ^. 

/March 8, 1973: We a^ked the- 
kids, to write a story^'in response^^ 
io the reading of their comic , 
strip. ^ ^ei^ story dould either 
be the ending or the previous^ 
story ileadin^ up to the comic 
^strip^ mhey seemed rebttess^ 
unattentive and Uninterested^ 
which -was probably" provoked by ' 
the rainy J dismal morning' . . . One 
boy said^ 'JI "read^tjiis comic this 
morning and^ 1. know the ending. 
very f typical of pie responses. 
These- comics lyriited 'thjair 
oreative^ powers because t)iey • > ' 
thought 'there must' be a definite * 

' waif, cf .responding . . . . At the 
beginning of class there shoUld 
be. discussion rather than' having 
us throw^ out 'an ide&, md have ' ' 
them work only frsmjihere.^ -Mrs. 
Gaster {the aot^erating^^ teacher) ^. 

■ r<€iigigested wripirtg wovdk . on lihe 



board an&'have,^ them make a story , > 
Ksiri§ words. This gives them\ 
^ direction^ whereas the oomio did', 
not\ > ' ' 

Another university student*, 
Madeline Russo, writes: We. 

brpught in a reoordy Rachmaninoff ^ s. 
. •''"Isle of' the Dead" and 'thought we 
would make it more interesting by . 
asking them^to write their own , c 
epitaphs while listening- to the * 
musip, 

'^We presented the assignment 
but did not get mudh discussion 
so we attempted' to try it. ' After 
about ten or f if j^een^ minutes we 
realized the Whole ^dldss could 
' nat or would not get involved* ' 
^f'^er oojLlecting and ^ reading " ^ 
some of the papers the pupils 
told, us that the subject was too 
dismal and^only a J^dfut of kids 
respoi^d4d %o it. 

* ^ Discarding ihe music and previous 
' assignment we laid the 'groimdwork, 
for the next,'' "Zap" — you are 
invisible — what 'would you do? ^ 
This seemed to arouse more^ q^tentipn' 
and the class wrote some realty 
imaginative^ and quite funny 
experiences. We read these alvud 
aa well and the group was mUph ^ 
more alive andHnvolved now but 
unfortunately time ran out, 
I feel we> cut them' short 
' haoir}^^ the tiAe at th^ end " 
to talk ci)Out jeach paper; but 
it was beit^^r than continuing with. . 
an U3.sigrunent that fell flat. . v. 

'I would suggest fo)^ the next 
ifwo people who go' into the' class ' 
that a musvtr inspitatio^fi idea i^, \, 
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good but perhc^s with different"' • 
kinds: rocky' folk or light classioa 
They could write qbput the moods^ 
'they feel^with the music. One 
. hint J* if they art^^not interested^ 
/tav^' something else in mind to 
' don^t want to wast^e 

their time hut help to bring out 
thkir own creative potential. 

Susan Fiermari speaks in^her 
paper abtJut the trouble ^pupiU 
had with her exercise; "Ani^nals 
Moving To Music," relating images \ 
of the animals to the sounds in^the 
music. At times I tr,€ed' to 
demoristrate the movements of 
certain animals^^ but I think this 
, confused them more. A few of their _ 
papers were ~ really goad. - Some 
of them wrote stories using the 
music to guide the type of action in- 
volved. 

When' a^pupil had difficulty ^ I 
tried to sthrt 'him writing by 
asking him what animal he lilced' 
to look at. I had him describe ^ 
its motion^ and then ashed Md^J'^^ 
to see if he could relate it to ' 
the music. Some of the students 
came up with good descriptions 
^eOen if their work was not directly 
related to^the musie. ' *M 

It was during their second 
semester that universjty students 
* went into ,the "classrooms J n 
Bloomfield on tKeir own (aS opposed 
to the team- teacljing approach of ^ 
the. first semester). Jhey wouTd 
return to the universfty class ' ^ 
immediately there'after and" relate :% 
^the>daiy*« evjents/ Studehts found, < 
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says *T|rry, "that by ii^ot'king 
at the juhior high' school in 
small groups the pupils go^ in- 

- voTved -and >/ere%more-resftQnsi ve than. 

' in the large classes. In' many ^ ^ ^ 
cases, the university students found 
that the junior^high school pupils . 
were able to uti^ljize the assignment' 
better than the student teachers • " 
h|d in their writing:. Very. little 
theory was introduced into the 
,c^assro6fn at the junior high level;; 

• the assi^riwent^ thetnselves were ,the' 
theory." This becaitie 'known as an 
evolviriq curriculum;; developed Dut 

' of the assignments. ^And a variatipn 
ofj itjf'; junior high pupils gav^e 
assignments to student teachers, who 
di<i the as.signments c}nd 'c^Mne4)ack 
and gave- the same- assignment to 
the pilpils^- ^ * . 

. As a senidr , majoring in adux;ation 
Madeline Russp took the Creative^ 
Writina course bei:ause this had . - 
always oeeri an interest of hers.^ 
. .But' vis'i ting the. junior high* school 
vlfas the b^nus for the course. 
When I registered for this alass^'^ 
was^ not aware thixt we Would be .1 
teaching also. Listening to what 
memb&rsof, the class have- done and 
researchist^ i^as myself to use^ 
^haih broadened my ^repertpire of 
/Writing IxctivitieQi^^ We' have 

* gotten' into somf realty interesting 
discusHpns yqhcernirig our function 
and th'e impaot on the ''class itself. 
We have pooTed^idec6Sj sharedi frus-^ ♦ 
tra±ions an^ learned. A person does 
not seven Haoe^to pe inter e^vedj in 
teaching f anal s^^ii^^' hit on ^assvgnments 

^" tJvxtJ.witi the Hid? excite(^ 
' /J coijsM&r' thiis course to be a • 
woi^kQho'^ iJihe^e. weihape.shdred our • 



interests^ our fihoughtSj our 
feelings and- our <taleft1?^'^ , Input- 
equals output 'here, for it calls 

'-^ — for pnvtin£p(ition th rough written 
'or verbal expression. One could 
'learn from sitting back and ' 
listening but when each person has^ 

^ so much to offer, I feel, it is 
essential 'to be involved. • ' 

He comes home \o tea , - 
beating thresholds'. 
Hands qn lead. - ' . - ^ 

V ".Doors tliat give. , . 

under blows of bombs*. - " ^ * 
Life's half brother ^ ^ 
makes hause csarl^ts, 
parses out lolTipops^ ^ , 

V to lemfnings awditingLj 
■ the eji.ci1> entertainment: only ' - 
sjx feet of earth can afford. 
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" Ira. Grepnbaum, university student 
' ' ' ' , ^ " - 

,'This^ poem explains one of my , 
views of death," • says' Ira. , " ^ 
^oeXryy at *one point in'his/life was' 
. "aJi^teVary form used only by 

young women and senile m|n. . 'My** ^ > 
^ina-sculinity cguld nbt sanction 
- it." fra, a freshman, *has^ 

changed his.mifiB. When speaking . ' 
• abo*it the development of his own 

writing Ira says, "I giv^ an 
/ inffinite amount of gratitude to • »^ 
my English' professor , one^terry 
Stokes, and say that the remainder 
. of the change caw^ from' reading / 
other, mostly contemporary, poets." 

Jjjlie Schecter/ in the same'' 
class with Ira^ wa^ helped by - 
; an assignment in which she had to 
write in the style ^offive^poets. - 
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"When writing in son\eone else's 
style," s^e ^c^ys', *yt?u /learn ^ " 
different^approaches j^d poetry, 
cl. wrote, in the styles of. Ginsberc 
Roe thice/ Wright, Hughs \affd^ 
Taylor and came to understand 
their techniques." Julie went tQ, 
*--->:tt(e -poetry-^readings-'hlsTd it the " 
. UrT^ersity pf Hartford: "These 

affected me stroqgly; I became 
"more aware of myself and my 

desire to^nlte, to use: all of 
' my images: as openly* as possible." - 

^EVALUATl'OW RESPONSES w- . /<' 

^ ' ' ; ;^>.'/- « ' ' • 

I ^Lee Yosfra , chdf rmarvvof the 
English djepartmentlait the University 

„ ot Jtjartipjcd ,,Js pled5ed:.v^*Lth ihe- 
^prpgram, , It has pro^te^-l tself as 
i:j\ effect i.y^;.alterr^^^ to' . ^ 
tradi'tl oniT ^ducat/i jD^^^ • ^'ff' J 

/He is. especial Jy/iflter*'es;ied it}/ 

{ cojitinjuing tjiifi course' / \ ' / 
for f^eshwOjijen and freshjflen, / 
"Their erttlllusiasm in that f,1j^$ 
experience* in the claissroop is 
importaint." , For those ^ht>^ eprvtinue 
iry editcati9h, it acts as a balance 
t'p standard' courses and, the pVecon- 
cfeptions ihat/develop When ' 
/abstractions are leamisd'bel^ore a ' 

V rStudent/igets into .;the clasSropm. 
^ ; ; T6/^nsure , the/ future/ pf the' 
Pc^etsyiti-the-Col leges Program, lee 
tosha. ;^uggest?/k^^ in-seryice V 
Vritttilci wfbrk^hoj^ for teathers,!!; 

- TerrA^ agrees*, ije feels A't^vis 
essential tp ha|^e the S/Upfiort 
.of -tfVe^ cooperating teaghers. 

, Their acceptanqe Pf the- poet and 
thetj^.^ Ikctiye interest; in the 
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writing projects, make for a ^ . 
livelier class where pupils. feel 
> they can let their imaginations 
. go* , 

Commenting furtive r on the ^ 
reaction of the teachers at the.. 
-Junior highr school, tV the program, 
Terry. said: Thete wasn^t the 
terrific enthusiasm we all felt 
frcm the teachers last year' at 
Bloomfield High School, .'The range 
x>f emotions of the teachers 
seemed to be: amusement^ qrnazement^ 
indifference^ acceptance,^ Some 
of thm did use ,^onie of our assign-- 
rmntSj^^^so^e did redch thenv-in 
^ swme Way/' liy^eems to rrte.iha-t 
there i3 such an e^hdsis on' skills 
at this level of .education that. / 
^ ^the^introduction-of a 'Creati}ie^ - 
approach'to composition is very: 
'difSioul%,for/a junihr high .school 
" tA\dcc0py(^^^ i^ a ^MXeny^y/, 

phic^lfm notl^^^fiojld toMlv^ilf , 
[ Som^'pf tW pplpil^^lt mat if // ' 
the§.^j^ereji'-t 'being grad^ //' 
wofi^/y'il}§y^^^ 'in' J/; \ . 

mmg i^Vl^ome of\he k^^ J ^ 
if^nted^ onty /td be gbs^^ersy nop t; 

mie assigrffhehts. 
Jjl wouldn^t force 'stupienps or picptls 
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to wr^te '^f they refus^df tojk an 
dsH'grkentj fmd 'tJidre/orf^ T / j 
couldn't asVi the fteachjars to jwHte ; 

.if they didn't ww^it toU!!^ ^y^' 
.^,,Andv*ifibput pupfls4;;re^^^ - \ 

"i jtprry contrinue^V ^It^m^riot quitje \ /; . 

'sure Jtow the '^jmioif Ivigh schbpl ' / [ 

/ kids reacted to htcving different 
students ' oomel into the classroom 
each week, fhe only stable facpor 
in the Qlasspoom was 'th^ progre^ssion 
of'' assignments. I think the serise 
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of'intimacu.the pupils wanted / 
to' feel in%h\phe ''teabhers",was 
txbBent.. I 'rri fioi " s^ujpe^ how to' 
r^Otify this situation., I^^imd 
that some of, the olasse's ^at the • ' 
juniof* high school were a li^ttle 
angry that I was-n't in the alassx'oom 
the second semester. I think this 
prdblem is inter-related tt? the 
previous one^ in that 'I had been a 
stable faoi^or in the olas^oom; 
someone, who^ was "always- there". 



terry: S TEACHING PHILOSOPHY 

r 

Terry Stokes had- taught for 
three years .at Western Michigan 
University when he was offered the 
.visiting artists job at the 
University of Hartford and 
Bloolnfield, On a leave of ' 
absence in order to do some, writing, 
he y^as not enthused^ by the prospect 
of another teachtng job. For 
hiip, the schism in his role as 
teacher-Writer had, been intensified. 
"Tihe toots I used in the classroom 
were. 'teacher' tdpls; the tools 
I used in my„ study were 'writer' 

- tools." But Terry took t]ie ^ 
visiting artist^., job whictf began, 
as a ten-day wori<shop. Thr€e and 
a half years later Terry^wrjtes: 
/'I*think we a1 rediscovered that 
each^'pjece of writing' had its own 
foVTH.^'^.To compare that individual 

. 'piece'- to a 'well-madfe'^ poem or a 
'well-made' piece of f)Vose,v(jth 
the' same concerns, was'' unfair;. ' 
Each new 'piece* became- its own 

^ model with its* own- tern)s," He [ 
saw that the writing-teaching - ^ ' 
roJe could.be unified, ^'l^ J 



moved into the :si tuation of the 
student writing a ^!p>^ce' ,1* ^ 
was actually writing the 'piece', 
myself; t-he writer-teacher becalne^ 
one person. We dgn't need « 
'professionals'' in the'. classroom. 

•^What yoa do need is teachers who 
'.write' themselves; teachers who 
go through the experience of, 

..getting themselves on a piece of • 
paper*" How^language is alway's 
making new language is exciting 
to Terry. He .talks about a poem 
and anything a' student says in it 

^with tact and honesty, always 

' probing- for responses, questioning 
- reactions. This is where 
personality and methods merge... ' 
The student teachers' attitudes 
are affected; arjd changed attitudes 
mean chiinged methods. M^ry Calvert, 
seniorfin the Creative Writing i 

iipurse: When Terry first asked us 
to write a^reaotion tt> the oo^rse^ 
how our writing had ahccnged^ ^eta. j 
J told him that what'-had happened 
WaSy'^my writing had. fallen apart^ 

^ He groaned and saidy "Another 

success story t" and ei^^ryohe , 
laughed'. * !^ * 

But sometimes^ yotif writings has- 

^ to fall apart y for' you to put it - - 
back together again^in a ne^ way* . . ' 
I/ye^wr'itten one-poem this Semester - 
that worked. \ I've written all • 
. ^ort^ of things tU'dt diM^t work. 

'^I^j)e written all Borts'^of things- 
that rambled around and fell apart ' 
all by thejnselves.' : I've written^all' 
sorts, of thing-^ I didn'p want to , 
read alQLsSy because I wols afraid * ' 
L they weren^p any goody ot nc^ on$ would 
I'ike^ piepiy 6r whatever. ^ I've'^'chased - 

-elusive sounds'j mpods^ feeXingSy " 



people^ happenings .and fion-- ^ 

Ifhat has happened is that this is 
'the first unstructured ^-Oourse^ I've 
ever had in ^ Hfe^ arid I've ^ 
learned how much I've been depen- 
dent Mpon, structure. Take it 
OLOay anjd I ^ flounder i- Did you ever 
try to ^flounder 'gracefully? , 

I've learned that the'^reason 

I write such good tern .papers is *' ^ 

because I like being a' pompous, 

ass J making all the judgements ' f6r\ 

the reader. J've, learned that I - 

don 't like to share '<rny ^ failure^. ^ 

I've learned that"! .worry -^ipo much 

about someone 's .appvoval'J /^yond '& 

approvals We have one !more class, 

session and Iltn just beginning to 

Mnder'etand whai-^it's all about. 

My son aime home tl%f other day from 

a visit fiqxi a farm/ vith a pair of 

cheap hand-jne-^dom^red^ftannel' / 

pajamas. Theri's^ a^poem in- those # 

pajanja^^ if ^I^can only wri^ng it 
out. . . ' • . . ^ . 

I , But the Hory 'of the course is ' 
Terryi • Because he has '-a Ph.^d. ^and ' 
no one ever even ^coh^idered catling^ 

^ him "Dr. Stokes. , Because - you 'can 
say anything to him. Because you ' ' 
can write anything' for him: . 
Because he' ^nows more^about language 
than anyone I^ve ever known. My 
tmibition' in'life'is^to be able to * 
understand everything Terry say^. 
Ultitriately we .do not teach with- 
techniques or^ textbooks or curriculum " 
guides or. methods or learning 

,theories. Ve( teach with our per-- 

^ception of the^ woHdj b'y sharing it . 

'with other human ^beings . .Tevry 
fs a-poet.^' He hears voices ^and 



' "Sees visions* and^^eqms dreams. . 
'And theny . so do we. ' - ' ^ - 

Terry's sixth i)Ook of poetry,. i 
Crimes of Passion, v/as published this, 
year by Alfred A. Knopf, Natural, 
Disasters . New York University • ' 
Press, was put?lished in T971 and 
A Season of Lost Voices in 1972. * " 
* Terry writer reviews and short/ 
stories, and his poems have appeared 
in over ^ighty" magazines and several 
anthologieis. / 

Thirrgs To Do Iji The Country , 

Watch the light from the fiouse - • 

bef]ijid t'his house 

crsw.l into the stream. . " 

Look up the movies in the Sunday Times 
soon to -come or now playing in your 
neighborhood theaters*. 

R4ad a book about. t;he internal' - ^ 
combustion engine , - ^ 

and its rela;tiorfship, to -tfte- hearty 
ground fpg, and antiquated gold stars. 

PT^iy chess with my brother, let'him 
h^ve the qCieen early in solne folly, 
' niy, pawns brooding fbr the^ r^st.of /• 
the night** ' . . ' . 

'Check all the compourjd^ words in the ' 
dl.ctjonary thinking of therrt' 
^ lying on the couch which turns . ' * v 
into our bed in your apartment. . ^ 
*this is befere the bulldozers come, \ 
& the*weather light on the MOMY ^ ' ^ 
building is steady yellow^^ * . 
• .You. knoW'what' that means,./ • , ■ 



' Pat the cheelcs of my thrise-year-old' 
niece, - 
let* her know 1 \oye her 
•and win go anywhere she wishes, if 
she wilt stop jumping 
up & down on my_rpulse, 
^ and lying to me ' ^ * 

about her needs. 

Write a contract offering your^other 

for the squaw in you, 

10 horses, three* hands high, each. 

All of them smile, & are never 

very hungry, 4 they have teeth like 

icebergs . 

at sunset. 

Right row Tm-inixing a drink 
that would have kiTled Socrates,' 
i I guess ril give you a callj'n 
;/ ' a few mi outers , - - 

just to see ^yhat you' re doijjig^ - 

/(Ori^giQally published in the Xarleton M' 
Miscell^B)^* included in CRIMES ^OF 
PAgSION , ATfy^d A. Kx\opf , Wew York, 
1973, Copyright 1973, Terry Stokes) 




ANNHURST COLLEGE 

SOUTH WOODSTOCK. CONNECTICUT 




Annhurst is a 32 year-old. ^He spent an addUional day on. 

Catholic wpmeh's col lege, whicti \ jbampus each week to be available 

ot)ened'its doajfls to^male students for conferences, and he welcomed 
in 4972.- Located 'in an isolated, , students for coffee at the beginning 

rural part of- Connecticut near and end of the day for discussions 

the small community of Woodstock, about th'eir writing or poetry, 

the campus is the center of many . Leo has plenty of writirtg know-how ' 

activ-ities in the region. ^ . to stare, as evidenced in his 

Tor two months poet Leo Connellan two books: Pleasure Through Poetry 

#tdught a faculty, class and a ' ' arid Poetic Thoughts . Three books 

.-creative writing course for students of his poems merited aWards and 

who had completed their student ' grants. His .latest work-in-progress 
teaching the previous fall; Like , is tentatively titled. Crossing 

Eastern, the Anphurst poetry America . Leo lives with his wife 
program began in the spriT?g^, so . - and daughter in C-lintori, Connecti- 

it did not include p^oet andx^ ' cut. He has- received literature 

students- going toget>^er into the grants from the Connecticut 

high sdjools* ' . ' * . ^ Comniksion on the Arts .as well as 

Also,^n Wednesday; evenijigs for from the National Endowment for the 

six sessions, Leo held" a ' Arts*, While at Annhurst ieo 
.creative writing workshop open. to. ' rea"d his own poetry and arranged ~ 

the ^surrounding community. . ' for three poets; Constance Carrier, 

Annhurst is encouraging the use* William Packard and 'James Lewisohn - 

of its resources to bring the to give public readings at the 

.college and conmunity tpgether for college. " / ► ' 

increased growth in learning and ' This is consistent with Le6^s 

*the arts. A recently completed ^- philosophy that to i*den,tify with 

arts building has a large; and established writers is important for 

small theater; sculpture, painting people who are lemming to write, 
and pottery rooms complete with ^ _ "This gives -you encouragement, 

easels; wheels,*, kilns; and music ' tells. ydu the 'someone out- there' wh 

studios installed w-ith exten?.ive seems remote and exceptional has 
new sound equipmerit. Academic - experienced much of wMt you 
Dean, Sister Helen Bonin, in Leo's / experience. -Jhe feelings are in* 
worlds, "has been' both kind and ' all of.iis, and the only difference" - 
exceptional in alloj^ihg a^ complete - is, the Writer 4s able to write 

f heedom to accomplish our intent them," Edna Freeman knew what 

without interference and, ratfjer, Leo's words meant. She was a ' 
wilth all th? help she .could provide." - participant in the evening 

* ' 'Obviously Leo felt this was * community workshop for beginners 
a comfortable place to workt and he . in writing. She said Leo cleared 

responded by giving extra tiine and . the air the first night by telling 

energy to- the 7)Qetry prografn. his personal experience of how long 
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It took him to, write his first 
poems and how difficult it was. 
"I had thought it Was only me,!' ^ 
Edna- said, ""but I wasn't afraid to 
keep fryi/ig after that." She was 
encouraged, to write more personally 
about her life: 



Her day * • - 

She sat among her children and the 
f ami Ties they had. 

The gathering was chosen in her honor. 

No one addressed her directly, no 
^one sought her opinion--»nat evfe'n 
on the weather. 



Wordlessly, a paper plate containing 
sma^l portions pf^estiv^. foojls 
was placed within her-*:e^ch as 
stern voice admonished tliat-sbe 
not spill . * 

r 

Once I saw her fumbling, tonte 

fell upon the colored patio flpor. - 

*- 

I would not have her know I was 
witness to the choked back tears,' 
the -white head held erect,, the 
cutting rebuke for awkwardness- and ' 
uncertainty. 



So she sat. 



Unheard, almost.unseen;' on 'this day 
her. Children Set aside each year to ^ * 
do. her honor. - » - 




" Edna Freeman 
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of the weekly two-hour 
workshopSv^ame poems, fiction, 
I essays andlneijjoirs. Sister Rita 
Louise compos ed<[y ri cs an d music 
for her guitar, wrTKfPsIre' 
by performing in' class. Of ^ 
the ten women* and two mefi.' 
attending the sessions only-a 
few had tried* to write. One 
woroan'who .signed tjer papers, 
' V.P^^. wrote a personal essay titled 
'"Self-Discovery." It is about ^ 
what kept her from writing for 
twenty years and the struggles ^ ' 
toward awareness, confidence and 
understanding wFiich became clear, 
to her because of the workshop. 
I realize now after listening to^ 
Mr. Connellan's lecture^ one 
'> -points made -a vivid impa(^p~j-and-it 
• was:, "If yvu get in your own 
wag J you cannot produce, " I 
strongly suspect that's Hhat 
, happened to me when J was a 
,teen^ager. Somehow I feel I 
had latent tendencies to aspiring 
autho2%hip. ^ But it was smothered 
and crippled. It's unkind to 
'blame my father (now deceased) hut 
I strongly believe he was the on!e 
^ that stifled my 'desire for creativity 
He woB^a stern and dictatort^cl^ 
parent, I remember more discipline 
than encouragement. More ridicule' 
than tolerance^* and more impatience 
than- consideration. She gOes on 
^ to write about a hard life ^ith 
parents who came from Finland and 
how her altitudes and beHefs were 
[lolded by her. family and twelve yea^s 
ofv^ub-lic school education. For * 
•the first time, in Leo -Connellan*S'< 





evening, workshop, she felt the 
encouragement and confidence to 
write. "Suddenly I do not feel 
as threatened on insecure a$ I 
-4B¥€-4i^the past thirty years." 
And she tTttw 
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writing* her family 



did not insist people ' 
'write fi^NQnly one form for an 
ass ignment/\{f prose, essay, 
story, criticism came easier / " 
^ than, a poem, that is what people 
should write. To give a better 
^sense of an assignment Leo often ^ 
Void a story about himself. When . 
^w^'rking on the problem of associa- 
.^tion and identification in 
writing he described the time in his 
chil'dtvood of his mother's death 
and the^OM|e keeper who beat him. ' 
^Ayoung' wonSmSn-^Ne • c1 ass , 
Gretchen HenerlanT^vrtm-had never ," 
_ according to Leo,' "been able _ 
get a line down on paper," wrote: 



Shawn ^ ' * 

'Sdft brown' d^er-eyes gazing up at ihe 
unflinching ;at my ,threat,, 

wondering— 
. little boy, ^ 
tiny, four-yj&ar- old elf > 
curious, destructive,- in such 

need of attention., 
eager to help yet unashajD^d to 

confess your worst deeds, 
staring up at me with those unafraid 

eyes \ • 

I grow impatient, you disobey 
and still your eyes look up at me 
free of guilt 

challenging ny authority, threatening me. 



so I slap ybu, * - 

and finally you turn away softly 

cryjing^. 

Oh little boy, what have* I tipne? 
My position is. affirmed, but our 
human bond is weakened 

and yoU are hurt 
and I. hurt all the more, now • 
realizing * . , 

that. my needless abuse coul-d 
scar Vou J'or/' 

Your ej^es, 
so innocent, - 
couldn't I see? * 
It was only love you were asking. 

Gretchen Henerlan 

Leo had a particular talent 
for reaching- people who considered 
themselves unable to go beyond 
the ruts and routines of their 
lives ,'p6ppT,e who- had settled into 
the acceptance of self-failure. 
He "drummed over and over^ "the 
right to fail in writing allows 
you to try for something more." 
Was it the acceptance (antf'self- 
acceptance) that allowed people in 
the evening community waHcshgp to 
Took at their lives in, a' new way? 
Everyone agreed,' through, varied 
forms of writing, what had been on 
a vague' dream; of impossible value , 
to themselves or others; now they 
could do; the dream ha^ become. a ^ 
•reality. ' *• 

In connection with the classes', 
at Annhurst College, for faculty ; 
and student teacher^, Leo wrote. ^t 
length in his^ report about the 



creative firocess^ and the teacher's 
role with pupils. "Many people. 
feeT that writing cannot be 
taught and that a human i)eing 
is either gifted or he isn*t>.and 
all. that can be done in trying to < 
teach creative writing^ the creative 
process, is to go back to what we 
know has been- created and show 
this to our 'student,s.. 

But I believe in the creative 
pei^son working ^ with a teacher so 
vhat together we can ^ help develop 
our capacities to create ^[ The 
most important single accomplish- 
ment of this course is that we all ' 
arrive at how to^get throuqh -to' 
all children. The next most 
[important^ -thing, to. get ..through ta^ ^ 
each and every child is thai 
they must never be personally 
mortified or in any way afraid of 
failing. Our objective i^ to 
show the child how to .came oUt 'bf 
himself J b&-himself. Then we carc 
realize that we can make poktrxj^ 
whether the poetrt is a pieoe af ^\ 
pottery our hands ore- shaping j or 
a poem^ of words We can bring out 
of ourselves into a real' fom. 
An example of. this is the following 
anagram written by a pupil in Leo*s 
classs while he was teaching in a ' 
poetry program in Maine. "She 
was a 17-year-old senior>" said 
Leo, ^vho hadn't written, since 
the fourth grade."- The word 
chosen: ' MOOSELOOKMEGUNTTC". . 
Found 75 words, used«30, 



He comes soon, to the water; 
/There* He looms, a lonesome shaidow 
.Under the tin moon.' The gem-like 
•••Stars 

Are beyond his ken, but he looks 
And sees them. He sees much from 
this, site: - 
The"^giwJ.^of the coon that 
■ Licks vhisKafrds a§ if to clean his 
soulr 

\^ The men, with their guns and smoke 
and ropes ' . 

Trying tp lock up the land. 
The sun as it rises and sets. 
Adding. pages to- the tome of time. 

The moose moves from the slick 
Cool water that tugs at his legs. 
He looks back-_-at the moon, the stars, 
The.^stgns .0/ men, the, raccoon. J 
Jhey are all beyond his ken, . c 
But they. are still hls^ kin. - * 
As if on cue, -the moose unties 
The Spell and melts 
' Into the trees. . 

-- Kim Ward, pupi 1 ^ 
rYarmouth fligh School, 
Yarmouth, Maine " 

Leo goes on to say. Children must 
have complete trust i% the teacher. 
We are never interested in bne chil.dj 
but in the possibilities in all 
'children, . No on^e is on any talent' 
scout hunt here for certain 
.favorites who show promise. We 
want children to have more freedom 
than ever to explode, in their 
abilities^ but our concentration 
is on BVeryonej the shy and the *"'• . 
disinterested child who has ^nev'er 
been loved enough to be 'tkownMow 
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lovely and beautiful he is and 
how much creativity is in him* For 
too long a time children have been 
turned amy from developing their ' 
own creative capacities^ largely 
from fear* qf failure. I hope to 
convince teachers to convince 
students that ther^ is nothing 
* wrong with failing^ that there is ' 
so much to be learned even in the 
^atpempt' to write. - , 

Looking ahead specifically to 
courses for teachers Leo said, I 

would have the teachers irrrplement 
various, exercises designed to .free 
the student 6f self^consai'oi^ess 
and fear of failure. • Of coK^se^ I 
can't emphasize enough' the fact\ that }' 

..the,, teachers must , first- belie:i>e- in^.^~. . 
these exercises and^what be are all' 
trying to do^ before they can direct, 
them. ^ Therefore^ much time would, ^ 
be spent examining and trying out 
th^ -exercises in groups and in 
if^dividual cotmseling.' M^y teachers 
are unaware of the possibilities^ • ^ 
such exercises can -develop. In a 
sense^ all\ihe teacher has^to briri^ 
to the program course is gpen 

'^mindecMess y cooperation and d 
willingness to e^eriment with new 
approaches. 

From his daily report o*^ classes r 
we can see how assignment^ attempted 
to translate basic ideas into practice* 
'^February 27, 1973. Each of us look . 

"^nto ourselves and find something 
that has disturbed us, moved us, 
bui we haven't tried to write It 
down before:" * 



Pandors^. 
Be bi^ave 

Do you fear what. might come 
from within 

Does it pain you to think. 
No I vkeep the cover locked 
Do not yearn to view the THINGS 
60 to the zoo 

Laugh at the'caged-in animals * 
What harm can they' do? 

(no name), student teacher 



"March 6;' Go to^he student 
cafeteria. Look and write about 
this every-day place we know, and 
realize how much we- miss of what 
- we lx)ok^ at ^very day.'t.^ :..^^ — ^ 

Criss-crossed trays crowd the sturdy 
shelf. 

Steam-bathed^ scholars, in tlingifig 
jeans, sweat and shout thfe washroom 
choreography; % 

toss greasy silver and coffee-stained 
cups; ! • . 

^.deftly stack sticky pla.tes for ' : 
4}peratipn Clean. - 
"You going out toiright?^\ "Hey, quit 
that horsinc 

all the^rfrfie filling the gaping' 
bucke:K hungrily awaiting ^heir shlire 
of today's menu: 

crusts of enriched tread (builds 
bodies i/i. twelve different w^s! ) 
daintily set aside. by del i'catie ' 
.appetites; 

half-nibb]ed apples ,' pride of last • 
fairs countryside; ' . \ - . 



untouched dessert a di^t-stricken 
conscience changed its mind' about; 
chicken legs spurned bx disdainful 
lips— ^ — ^ 

too bland or spiced for their 
sophisticated taste: 
carrots quite beneath tfreir dignity 
^and lettuce gouged out of BLT's... 

The stoop-^shouldered bracero lifts ' 
his weary back, niops hfs brow, 
and bends again: "The kids need 
shoes so bad, . 
. A haggard young woman of Calcutta 
^gazes at her^ son's bloated stomach 
and emaciated limbs and weeps 
despairingly. 

The small Vietnamese child scrapes 
,his rice bowl ; 

passes thin fingers inside .to catch 
th at 1 as t preci ou s dr op . 

-r Sister Cecil Forest 

"March 29. Our tri-dimensional 
selves and more. We are always 
the person we reaTly are, then we 
are the person we show to the 
^woLfld or pretend to be, and we, are 
the' fantasy person we- wish we were^.' 
Write about this fantasy* person. " - 



Translucent- 
rainbow-dotted , ^ 
bubbles * ^ , 

still dripping soapy strings 

Delicious • . • . . 

cotton candy * ' \- ^ 
.that smears. ; 
J)oth. cheek and tangled haiV 



A morning bud. plucked in its 
* /dewdrops . . ' ' ' 

Leaving the stalk and , the leaves 
behind. 

How can they say that life begins ' 

at forty. *^ 

When long before 

Bubbles have burst and ' . 

Candy has melted and • 

Blossoms have wilted and died. 

Unless life be, as for the two-year- 
old 

A whirl of perennial/ awe. 
— Sister Blanche 

"March 13. Take an experience we- 

' yj^.J L_*^'}.tl.4h9Pd ^a^ 

sTmi 1 ar experience ,^^h^^^^^ 
- relate the two? A collating theme." 



Sea-scape 




when i was six, i remember. 
wading fn warm, shallow pools 
trapped high on the beacn: 

once, seeing a^crab 
> sidew^'Shing from a tipped stone 
^ watching over his shoulder, • 

hurrying into a narrow cave 

between tny feet. 

and wondering why it made me think' " 
of how i ten the first time ' 
i told a. lie. 

Sister rtelena Brand 

For^the teachers, the students^at 
Annhurst College arid for' the adults^ 
who came' fo the evening workshbpx" 

1. y 



perhaps the cebirtji. of the child, 
wa? the beginninig of a natural but 
lortg "lo^.t' creative impulse Leo 
' icneWvcduld be^.expr^sseW. 

. Slater fejeh ,Boni.n might agree. 
'\ "Ofjr students;!; and fatuity, felt 

the prograhi was ^eminently worthwhile 
as Mrv.^ConnelUn^lemQT1S^rated. 
writing techniques and iriet hods of \ 
teach ilTg^iu^ting to studepts and 
adlrlts. Morfei^r, he inspired 
his students to do^some fine 
. V writing." • , | . * 

>'%/\l though i/i his own poetry, t.eo 
Gonnellan writes frofn the darker V.. 
/ ' side, of life-- (or betjajjse of th^s")^, 
he was able to help pe^li>^^ taught 
to acknwledge their paini, th€r>r 
darker side. If this meapt facing 
shame, anger, guilt,- f4ar|'.$nd^ 
loneliness ,:- once touched jupofi/r> 
it might also open the we|y toward' 



other percep,tions (if lifet.,. 



Watching J1m ShouJdiers^ ' - 

When disomy l^apKooi wake to its 
dyingl ' ^ 

Neven in New Engl a id or in Eljtf)? 
Neyada> li^fide ' 



Truth is ydur action shot 

from corrals, 'lasso wrist flicked 
. instantly, With ^. • , ' 

eight seconds to rope and tie or 
^.^ToVe. Shoulders', 
c-sci^aping the cheeks of steers 

"along earth cut by ^ ' 
^grooves of his boot heels, while 

those ^rns that could 

cave^in rtbs, turned until the 
' , folds in the animaTs 

neck looked like it*s spine would 

split through skin, 

yet didh'^t-.in this master' hands. 

— ' tLeo Ct)nneTlan 



screen* doors yith 



J«gal girls. 



dulledrby fifty cent splits.. 



But in fol cJr ado's 
like first 'cOiHnwii 
blunt 'mountains, 
on. horse batk, the 
sdjtjk cHss-jr-and as 
that remote "privalfe 
America pf ranges 



air an^ snow- 
on'^lace on 
He w^s Mantle 



wide: open ,slfiace wl-ere . 



sophistication iSL 



ERLC 



injurefl, out of 
ranches, vast , 



' From "Knapsack and Stars^^ : 
^ Appeared in The Nation , 1979. 

' Fi[;ances^Kornbliith,n3ecause"Qt^the>^^ 
creative writing class at Annhurst, 
has changed. ^ She- is passing on 
these changes-Jto others. l-hdve 
resioned writing poetry jind also 
overoome/the'%look I felt toward - 
• \ written ^orrmcnioation. What has 

\fbeen a tedious and often over- 
^ ^helming challenge now is., 

rrriraaulously replaced by a sense .of 

' work as teacher ""of the 
- p'Pogram for gifted children in our ^ , 

cgrrmunity has been greatly enhanced 
^^widjhj)enttj-niyi^lyoungs'ter^ now 
share adcied dividends^ >in their 
creative writing and appreciation. - 



s} lence. 
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EASTERN .GONNECT-ICUf STATE COlLEGE 
WfLLIMANTpC;. CONNECTICUT* : ' 



"Any Work of. art whKh is 
' not a beginning, .a' discovery, is 
• of little worth. Each poem must 
be a new and strange adventure ^ 
if it is worth Tecordin9 ^t all." 
— James Humphrey ,* poet. ' ' /' 

And literally, recording is 
the method Jim' uses for pickijig 
up4mmed4ate sounds, sensations 
and. awarenes^s to expand- and . 
' transrlate Jmages into words. »ln- 
his; ftrst 'poetry workshop for . 
' student -teachers at Eastern 
Connecticut State College, in 
^wniimantic, he played audiotape 
cdlla-ges, sdfund effects mixed 
•with music and voices. "Tve- 
'foynd that pupils like the 
collages best if they are, from — 
five, to twelve minutes in-^^ ^ 
length. /I piay the tapes' ov^r and 
over until the kids are through 
,wlting. It's a gobd idea not 
to ask them tO' write about 
something specific. Tejj them to 
let tJieir imaginations go and 
write about whatever they get 
from the collage." Jim. makes a 
Mot of his own tapes and says tliey 
are not difficult to do. \fje 
suggests simple equipment, apd 
borrowing i t 'if you have to. A 
reel to"^reel recorder is best for 
workshops because the volume is 
good, and he adSs, "I don't 
hesitate to turn it up loud." One 
tape took him 12 .hours to make.' 
There ^ire sounds of air going 
but of an Inner tube^Toldiers 
marching and counting cadence/.,*^- 
rock and 'folk mysic, a cTdqk 
ticking, a stock car race,:Rtg 
Ben bongtug, a power saw. 



someone' talking about social 
security-i a train roaring down 
the tracks, 'a rocket blasting! 
off, a submarine beneath the ' , 
ocean, children playing-. ^ ^' 

I The student teachers at 
Eastern were English 'ma;jors yfho ' 
would be-teaching at th^e secondary 
level. Few of them , had /ead. 
poetry on thought about 'writing 
in ways, diTfe rent, from what' 
they felt was required , by insti- 
tutional^ assignments. , £ach .tap'e 
Jfm played was- followed by. reading 
poems former pbpils. had iwri tten in 
response. Ji;n belfeves^we need , 

oto get into the activity of an • 
expjerience rather thSn passively 
writing^ bout an idea. . For him.^- ' 

-anyone t^ing- their first ^t;ep — 
Into the wilderness of creativity , ' 
whether pupil or. prospective / 
teacher needs to open the senses. 



Listening to A Tape of Many Sounds 

i feel like I.'m fiilling through the 

Streams of generations and time 

I feel ffie agony of war 

The enjoyment of Peace ^ 

And the happiness of 'love 

I f e§l:: the world'good.and bad, ' 

go by. , • ^ * 

r- Dan Banks, pupil 8th grade 



Thoughts 

The wind blows. 

The 'waves splash upon 

the rocks.: . Cry of 



, sea gulls is^^eard. • 

The ocean roars. • The 
water runs up upon 
the beach and wets the 
sifted ^artd. 

* You sure can think about 
alot during a math'classu 

Mitchell Karas, pupil 
7th grade ^ 



Untitled / " 

In the- Industrial Madness 
people tryoto take the lead» 
But for what?u 

Through the stereo- typed crowds 
the Writer writes „aXpng 
and the singef sings his song.' 
The words a^e really sounds ^ 
building higher & higher ' 
shooting- r^ockets - to the mopn. 

It's All I can do to keep ahold on 
myself ' *, ^ 
.or I'll drown in the population 
But how can people sit'and do nothi;ig 
while others go off to kill? 
Politicians running around promising 
this ■ 

But giving only more problems. 

I wi-sh I could .escape 
this. Fl ash ISorcion Fantasy Werld.- 
and go some place where I could be 
myself. ■ • , ■ . 

A computer can take my place. 

In fact r.d be, glad. 

and live aWay from this place." 



» ' - 

/ ^ I've just gotta get sway. 
'I need a change 
from this world where 
religion has to go. 

People should believe in beauty 
Not God or after life. 
They should.be alive now 
in this world. 

But how could someone look forward 
to such nobility? 
Maybe I should look for a world 
inside ' 
this world 

where we couW.live in peace. 
Tve just got jfco get away ' 
' I tjust can't stand it 
the stress 

, the [Eionotony ^ . . _ 

If I don't escape . ' 

' r 11 be dead so0n, 
just me and' some -friends, ^ 
« few cats and dogs ^ 
; and my guitar 

Yes, most of all /.my guitai" o 
; where I * tan expres,s my mood^ « 
let my feeHngs come through. 

How can I explain 
rdon*t know:>fhere to gp? 
: But I'll find it 
and when I find 1^ 
rn find myself 

"^Ron'Boretti, pupil 
^8th grade 



Because of the amount of 
time' kids spend 'in front of 
television sets Jim wants them • 
to know more about what they see • 
Again, not give into the passivity' 
television engenders but reac,t, 
listen,. be critical: how is 
this -affecting me?* Jim tapefd 
a solid 30 mihutes of TV commer- 
cials* 'l\}e fol Towing are poems 
written .by pupils after .he played 
the tape in a class • 



My TV Says 

This is best this is bester. 
. Thi§ is great this is greater. 

How are w6', the people to i<now 
^ thi s i s ;whi te thi s i s, wh i ter / 

<■ . ^ - 

This is longer this is longest 
This- is better this is betterer 

This is getting silly - 

I like this but this ts better - 
He may $ay it's good. ' 

But is it really? 

Jeanne. Lynch, pupil 

Buy Buy Buy , , 

Buy, Buy, Buy, 
that's all the commercials 
are, they are greedy eirxt 
all want their products - 
to be used. But did they . 
ever, think if. we want . - * 



their products we would go to 
the store, anjf/buy them? 

' " Elizabeth 'MaunseTl , pupil 

While working in the program at 
Eastern ,^'Jim Humphrey was also . ^ 
poet-in-residence at the Grafton 
Elementary School, Grafton, . 
Massachusetts, teaching fiftji 
graders .to write poetry. . La^st 
year he taught at the South ;> 
Braintree, Massachusetts -J^. 
Junior High School and was, ifi' the 
1972-73- fall and winter semesters, 
poet-in-residence at Kennebunk,; 
a Maine high school. After eight 
years of teaching Jim thinks' it's^ 
important for' student teachers, 
to^know how a pupil feels when , 
he or she is asked to .write a 
poem. He says, "They're scared, 
they can't think of anything, 
they say they can't do it." 

Jim had given ditto sheets to \ 
the student^ teachers in which, 
he briefly summarized his convictions 
about poetry. ' "The writing 
.a poem is making the wbrds do 
what you warft them to, not the 
words dictating to you* Listen 
to yourself f.irst, what your 
emotions are saying. Go frorfi 
there into your head where words 
are put together from your emotions." 
And he told them: "Doh't - ^ 
generalize or stumb.Te into vague, 
cli.che language through a failure 
to be specifi.c^r the reader wants 
yoMr poem to be personal ♦ wants ' 
it tp be something only you could 
write." He then put on the chalk . 
board and asked student teachers' ' 



to write it down: Vhen one of 
my students shows me jhis poem^j, - 
I don't look for. something that f 
shares my situation of experience 
OP my own oopmitment to phe 
terms ^M^cit they have wript^n. 
Each 'svudent is different from me^ f 
and I have no right ' to expect him 
to share my attituc^s, opinions^^ 
experiences^ etc. in his living and 
writing, I am^teaching to help him 
in §'ome pc^ibility', some way, 
I am not teaching to\make 'Jiim^like 
^me. or a shadow of musetf. • 

Black Is Be&utiful 

rm torry darlin* 
but we can't have 
that" hotfse. ^We are 
black. \l love y«w - ^ 
though, ffoniy. 

That pale motha' 
Who^the hen is 
he? I*m really really 
sorry darlin' but< 
•we are black I 



ten minutes Jim asked the 
•student teachers how they were , 
daing. They .wanted more time. 
"This is too hard, I can't think 
of iinything to write, what I wrote 
sounds corny," were a few af the 
conments. When fifteen minutes of 
class time was left Jim asked for- 
v<)lunteers to reSid their poems. 
No response. "I don 'tf" force kiAs 
to read,'" and he suggested they 
fring their poems up and leav.e^- 
them face down with the pictui^e^ ^ 
on his desk. "Someone come ahp 
pick one M random to read*".;, 
Richard. PI ace. Arts Commfs^sibn 
consultant^ was* visiting the 
class, volunteered. ^ there was 
a definite' warmiihg* up to tbe idea ' 
^s students ""came to the front - 
^of the room. Soon Jhey, were' 
eager to join iji, Jisteri and make^^ . 
comnents. Hearing". someone * 
else read^poems we have written 
helps ys to take what. -we say more 
seriously or critically.. ^One 
student said, t^I really liked 
the way Ann read my poem; I . never" 
could have read it.". 



" Don Macrino, student teacher 

Basically Jin^ is not a man 
to talk theory in class; he wanted 
to get started moving, writing. 
The day I visited Easter^ he did * 
.^an exercise from photographs cut 
out of magazines. These he placed 
aropnd. the room pn desk tops and. 
wjr)dows111s\ "Get up ^nd walk - 
around, tqpk at all of the pictures, 
pick dffe you like and go sit dowji 
and write about it." -lAft^r about 



Por,trait ' ^ • * ' . - 

Dust.on a splinte^i^ed wooden post > 
Time with an an^ry face, ' 
The green-fresh voices ^ ^ 
Break ',the caliHi cool 'air. 
Nothing left but brittle pages T 
And papery bt*own ba^ 
Sliding int9 shadows of tired , 
Wrinkled streaked eyes.- ^'^ 
And* dtfcml ng l;,i ^'ht, . . . 4 - 
A crusted tear dries on weathered skin 



'V 



' As bit of earth beat^.>oa sagging;^ 
shoulders. * , - // 

-7 tyn Gillespi/jtudent teacher 



Scene 

Dir-ty table tops marked 
with sticky 'rifigs 
put there by the 12 to 1^ 
lunch slobs, 

My*hand| reaches^ across the*^^ 
table* for love' > 
but all it gets is soggy 
sugar.grains. . . There's - 
a coVd breeze that comes 
through the dopr- • .marble ^. 
.i s. ' cal d . . . f ormf ca^ is ' ^ ^ 
cold,.. I am Cold/., 



Schoembs , 'student teacher 

A discussion f(d lowed about 
, , workinti'with pupiJsl Student . ^\ 
.teachers wanted to know tp - ^ 
./give enough individuaVattentidn - 
ip creaUve writing to thirty^ 
students j I , suggested pupils .make' ' 
two or three groujjs. The teacher 
can sit infwith each group/ 
Jt|Hci!}3' part in their exercise^ and 
\ later they all come together ' 
as a whoV:^lass to re^ad their^ . ^ ' 
pperps;. Pve tried this, and kids 
^•Xiki^the^ cQmbi nation of independence 
^^^.^^and-^Rfering. To questions about ^ 
L-'*"'''''^spelliiig wd punctuation Jim 
.answered, "In helping students; 
to w^tta poetry, the spelling. and 
ptfnctucitnon is secondary , and., 
the teacher of pqetry^writing 
; workshop's jhould be aware^ of this 



and impress it tDn' their 
students. The .important thing 
^is to get on paper whatever it is 
,you want to say. Don stop the 
flow of energy and intensity to 
spell or punctuate.*; . ^ 

^In private sessions in his. 
apartment, Jim and the student 
l^eachers met- in groups of ^f our 
to six for wine and 'talk. Onl^^ 
.three of the people had wHtteh 
poetry before..' One was^ Jpann ^ 
Castagn-a. 



xWhj^ don't they 'throw their hate 
on 'me ' \ . ^ 

..they l^ave it about '\ , . ' 

lying jn- red and^ grey clumps pn " 
the floor ,^ 
filling up tlje hallway ' 
clogging the drains ' . * , 

i ca^'t avoidnhis left-6ehind hate 
can't cuf it up, ccin't sweep it awJiy; 
; Why don't they throw it at me ^- ' • 
let me catch it, let it wrap . 
'rourid my body . 

if i caught it; ,i could break it ^ ; 
' in my l^nds ' . ' \ 

* if it:' touched rny, body rhyy/afmth ' ♦ 
would'melt it ^ ^ ^ ^ \' - 
but it ties about, dead and decaying 
" tries to trip me when i walk around" i' 

tries to choke-me,' fal1i(pg from 
' the cei ] tng t| * ^ ' 
tries to kill me 

this &ate that'thejf deny.v * . . 

— Joann Castaigna, student teacher 

. Jim said about these, meetings; "AlT- 
^ of us were able, in these small 
' .sessi.§|[s, to discuss tn detail 
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" ' . further possibilities for enco'Uraging 
-and stimulating students to Write.' 

Jim described expediences that had 
* worked for him. Ift a New York 
. , City schooVthls meant bringing 

baskets of fruit to the workshops ^ 
along with large sheets of art paper^ 
and asking the students to write , 
poems with the fruit. It's great 
fun J and whatever happenq^j happens. 
Sbme students will smear the fruit 
on the paper. It becomes a visual 
Jpoenr.^ Another approach with the 
.'^^ fruit ia to slice it in the workshop 
and pass it among "tHe students. 
^ • , Ask them to smell it before they' 

i eat it and then ask them to writ^ . 
^ * about the smells of 'the fruit. ^ - 

' It's fun to write, a poem from 

/ . a poem tii^le taken, from, volumes of. 
poetrtj by professional poets. The 
more ^unusual !the poem title the 
more freedom the student has io do 
^ whatever. Each student should 
have a different titT;eV Contem^ 
porary^ poem ^ titles are usually 
, bes€ foi" this. . • . v 

. Fire drill poems, '^hoot^one I 
" word dut verbally to the phple 
. ^ * workshop — as an illustration^ t}ie 

word^kni'fe^ , Then> tell ithem'^to ibrite 
on a piece of paper all*. the words- 
single word^^ tha1>' knife. tarings. , . 
- = to^ind.' If the students"are'iK 
.V* ,high sphool give them 30 seconds 
' J to do this J junior highj ^a ipinute^ 
M ' ' elemental ^ stt4dents J 2 to^ 3 minutes. ^' 
. ^ When they 've done this ask fhem to , 
write a poem incarpo'pating atl the 
, ^ words they 've written down. Set' 
a^ tim^ limiJ; qn thi^ toQ. Five 
, [ minutes for high ^ochoot students 

J ~ i&. long enougli^i more * time fqr * 
junior high and^ elementary students. . 
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This is a disciplinary exercise 
so be sure ydu don^t allow the 
students to writi, beyond the time 
l;imits you set If some of 

the students haven^t completed ^ ' 
th^ir poems have them stop writing. 
.They ^11 get' it ^ter a few tries.' 
As always J ask tM students to 
read' their poems j have them pile 
the poems on a te^le and whodver 
want$ tO' read can read as' long 
as they donH gi^e the writer's 
name. 

' A record like*'"Songrg^^ of the - 
Humpback ^laie-" is good for 
workshop use?^*^^n't identify .it 
before you play it or whilM it's 
^ playing. 

Have the students alV close ' 
their eyes^ ,qnd^say^ "Jtou^ have 
Just been 'struck blind. Whej^e ^ , 
am I? Can I. get out* of .this room^ 
, out of this building?- Then what will 
*J doiwith my life?,' Who will take 
qarfi of^rrie?' What career liUll I 
folppW" ^Theh Bay J ^^'So-rrdny . 
'ugly distractions are gOne^ so 
many ugly things and people I 
won't hai>e' tg^^ook at^ now I can 
develop' my inner -life j balance the 
life of mehory with the life of t}ie 
imagination. 'I And from here as,k' the 
students J^o. wriiS a poem. • This^ . 
' ^xerc'^se Was thought up by ^the 
poetj Paul'Metcalf. ^ ? 

vthe next Ipgical step from^ 
vtaHcirvg about exercises was to * 
make the resources that fnigJ^t be\ 
needed'. Armed with a cassette^^ " ?. 
page reoorde^ I took^ some of .the ' 
English majors ^P^wtom and \ 
recorded whatever^' cars going': i?y^ 
honking peopl0 .talking^ cash ' . , 
yegi.sters clingii^^ coffee being, . 
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poured, popcorn powing, "'bowling 
balls knocking jpi^^^ver, the 
clicking of ^pooV^^ls, .noise 
from ^ cC s tamp machine^, cigare tte, 
machiner In other words, whatever 
^ was available. Stopped by a ?V 
szore and recorded a couple of 
minutes from a eoap^ opera. Came 
back to vh^ apartment and puz what 
we had done on a re^l-to-reel 
tape recorder, mixing it kd and 
putting music in from the radio > 
now and' zhen. The students dug^ / 
it,^ and said ^they couldn^z -wait ,/ 
to' make one of their own. , / 
, Jim asked volunteers tc> prep^r}e 
.exercises which thefy would use to" 
conduct the last workshop. John 
Muzljakovich and Don Macrino taped 
f ou.r , con tr as ting , s ongs The - 
- siaidents . (poet included) were^ 
^ asked toWfte whatever the music 
made th*em feel and not to strive 
for'a complete poem, but to get 
feelings on the. paper*. George ■ 
' Lanoue and- Stephfen'^ Duhn led — ^ 
4)1 indfolded*students through ^ 
maze, one ai..,a time, ta touch leaves, 
graYiite b^fffk, branches, tin can 
with dents, stone, nickel, chestnut;*^ 
furry boot, a blanket. When^ the 
bJindfolds were taken off each 
person wrote poems about WH^fft the 
unknown things felt ^llce or the 
feelings they stimulated.- 

. Two weeks before Jim arrived 
at Eastern,- all the students in 
Education 465 were asked, by. their ' * 
instructor to write about how : " ' 
they would conduct a 'poetry or- 
writing workshop. Now thgy have . \ 
'donp it. ' ' / 





Jim's last nig\t\on campus 
the students surprised hi^n with a 
•p.arty, "The best patey Tve been 
to -in my life," JimVaid. 

In state teacher training ,^ ^ 
schx)ols (Southern, Centtal, 
Eastern) the pr^l^s wi\h the 

^^.f.oets-in;the-Gol leges-P-«;^ aims 
and objectives are more exTreme 
than^irt liberal- arts Colleges 
(University of Ha^^tford, University 
of Bridgeport). Eastern was no 

, exception. Schedule changes 

were ma4e after the program started, 

, for no apparent reason except that 

; once .the ^^ograrp began, and the ^ 
• presence of the poet was -a reality, 
his methods and techniques were 
unwelcome. Ph.ilomene Ducas, 
cobperating-TOthods teacher, ffe It 

: ' the poetry workshop. intruded on 
..clsss time needed for more important 
work. She wanted- to know about 
the quality of poems, and the 

^ crijical standa^rds one can set for ' 
measurin-grthe value of a poem. 
James J,acey, Head of the English 
Department at Eastern,^ said Jim was" 
successful in ^hqwfng student 
teachers 'how to get yourig people 

' to write imaginatively in a' relaxed, 
open situation. But tacey/s more • 

. conservative views and the , \ - , 
tradi^tionat concerns, structures ' 
and expectations of .the English 
Department contrasted .sharply With - 
Jim*s 'poiat of view;- DtlriWg the ^ 
brief two-week period "resentments 
were not resolved; bbt'Jim feels 
he put aside resistance tb-his 
presence and .w^s abl'e to work well 
with the student teachers^ ev.en 
in. these difficulj; surrQj(|dirfgs,^, 
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Poem Written » 
With f|y Son^s Pen ^ • 

The rain coming down 
as always in the Spring 

but- here now, roe, 
alive, April 1st, 1973 

Noi^ma^ Sarbyan, myself, * 
pl/anting flowers 

tnis afternoon 
in the rain' 

oaking wet, laughing 
hrowinglmud at eaqh other. 

he toughest w*inter 
of my life ; 

behind me. • \ ; 

No planned rejoicing, . 
but herjiB now, 

rejoicing, if \ 
for no other reason-, 

re j 01 cjpg ouri)eing together. , 

Somewhere it's'^as windy day. 
Kids are flying kites. 

Farmers are in-the^fields 
•planting seeds, their wives, 

theif^ eldest children, ' 
doing ^pres Wherever • 

they should be* done.' 

The^ small chi]4ren, 
sur'pund^d by heris; 



feeding them, listening ^ 
to the sherfs cneak. 

.Sotnewhere,. jight now, ^ 
a P(^et, reading his Poems ' 

James Humphrey 
* • Attleboro, Massachusetts 

Jim Humphrey's first collection 
of poetry. Argument For Love 
( Kend'a 1 1 , from Thef Sumac Press ) 
wa§ published in 1970; followed by 
two chapbooks , The Visitor 
(Hovey Street Press) and ' 
' An Homage-: The End Of Some More 
Land (The Job Shop Press) in 1972. 
He won the* Authors League Award 
in 1972 and the P.E.N. American 
Center-Award, for 1972 md' 1973. 

Jim, Norma and their son, 
Saroyan, live in Massachusetts 
in the country in a renovated 
, railroad station where'eleven 
trains a day pass by. How' Jim's 
-life is his poems was commented 
on by the writer, irfilliam Saroyan: 
, think Humphrey's stuff is ' 
getting it, getting the idea, 
getting to the idea that living 
is the- first poem, and getting 
that understood in simple true 
words .is the second." . 
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A 70 year-old poet bridges the ' 
generation gap. Leonard H?1pin, 
who lives in Weth^ field, Connecticut,- 
spent eight wefik<™ the Bristol 
school with seventh and eighth 
graders in English, music and art 
classes. Memorial Boulevard 
school ,is in the economically- 
depressed city of Bristol, south-- 
west of Hartford. Although the 
city is growing in both population 

* and industrial development, it 
still, had one of the- highest 
rates of unemployment 1n 

"Connecticut in 1971.* Speaking of 
Leonard's age,, one student 
commented: "He doesn't seem old 
at all-," and "I wish my parents 
were like that--he doesn't have 

-any prejudices,;" two^puplTs" 
commented. Leonard encouraged 
.discussions , about various issues r - • 

labout violence and hate, about 
racial and religious matters, about ' 
care and concern for other people, ' 
animals. and the environment. 

He read poems of contemporary * 
events to kids and then asked th^m 
±0 .write their feelings about ' ' \ ' 
similar subjects. Some poems were 

* related to sensitive matters, an^ 
Leonard expected there might be 
reactions from parents; but as 
far as'he Icnew, there were none.- 

The American Indian movement, 
particularly the uprising at. 
Woundecl Knee, 'black and white_ '• . ' 
confrontation, -Vietnam and even a' 
phase of Buddhism were read abQut, 

* discussed; analyzed .and used to 
.stimulate writing. ^Some sections, 

especially in the Vietnam poems,** 
said Leonard, "caused a little . . ' 



squirming' in the seats, but 
seemed to reach,, in the majority of 
cases, an acceptance as a needed 
part of tbe poem'/' 



Agony . • • 

Take a man, put him alone 
Put him 10,000 miles from home 
Empty his heart all but blppd. 
Make him live in sweat and mud- 
Til hate you^'unttl the day I die 
You made me hear my buddy cry 
I saw-hisarm a bloody shred 
Uhear^i him- say, "This one is dead". 

He had the guts to^fight ajid die;' 
He paid the price, but what did W 
buy? ^ .V ' 

Agony 

Pure agony! 

— Dawn Daniels, pupil. 



Escaped 

We are black , 
black skinned, th^it is, 
and some of, us are y^hite , 
^ white skinned. 

Our skin? have nothing to do 
with why we are hated. 

' It is because the light 
from our thoughts and actions' 
intrudes itito the, gray. 

femember the Kennedys 
John and Robert? 



or Martin Luther King 

or Gandhi 

or Christ, • ' 

We were born into the gray 

and, ri'o doubt, 

will die in the gray. 

Damn the gray... 

It is 1-ike millions of .little^ stones 
with shining sharp edges ' 
tossed'into 'a steel barrel 
rotated by powerful hand's. 

Ground to a smooth hotKfngaess 

We escaped the barrel . 

Sd'we will be hunted 
Imprisoned ^ . 

murdered, 

i * • 

Perhaps our only reward will be 
we shed a little light . 
for a moment r / - * 
' into the gr.ay;^ 

'Leonard Hal pin 

, Appr6aching his first job as 
? visiting artist, two thoughts war*e 

wtipEermost in Leonard's mjnd: 
w6uld olcT age and lack *of .academic 
background get in tfie way of 
co|iinuni cutting with children 
and teachers? His- formal education 

.was- in the pul^lic scHools of **• 
northern New Yor);, , He -attended' 
a business, college, became a ^^arm 
worker i served Wi/th. the military 
ixi Wofld War I; was a papermak^r, 
and an office manager in a 



department store^J^-^fri 1935 
he- was i n«qjSGTtated by polio. 
He then became assistant manager^-, 
of the Olympic bobsled run, and 
'after that a laborer In an Iron ' • 
mine, a time-study engineer, and 
a landscape architect, 

Ann Metzinger, music teacher at 
Memorial BouJIevarB School, wrote 
in^her report about the Visiting 
Artists Program: ,''Th6 kids were 
• fascinated by bis many experien^ces. 
For some,' the idea that^L^onard 
iiad grown into poetry rather than 
outgrowing it, coupling his . 
endeavors with a myriad of jobs, 
. was heavy food for thought," The 
.pupils^ ia^n's two classes were' 
poor readers- wit f> li^ttle'or no' 
^_^background_ i n ^o^etry , ^ Jb_eir.,f irst 
"'attempts to express their 
- thoughts were sbrtewhat awkward 
and self-conscious, but soon 
they began writing irtore than just 
one poem'when given an-assi'gnment, ^ 
^One class, which di'd not i^spond 
with much written vyork, enjoyed, 
discussing ideas. What would it 
be lite to be an Indian?, prompted - 
some lively taH^\fin Wounded Knee, 
the. Indian's regard for, animals and 
the land, and the concept of a ''tribe. 
In Elaine Maitz^s art 'clas^ both 
, she and .the pupils felt themselves 
fortunate to share in* the genuine ' 
. warmth Leonard brought to their .. . 

weekly.sessions. "We discussed \ 
' the feelings and inner meanings of 
Leonard's poems'," ..said Elaine, 
"Many of the children were ijurprised 
. . to find that an*! older man' could 
-'•have- such beautiful thought^ How 
'Was it p.ossible thit this jgray-haired 



gentleman with the soft voice, ^ 
once as a child, would have 
become so emotionally wrought when, 
he killed' a mother woodchuck that ^ 
he vowed r\ever iigain to'^urt or 
injure <irroth€r^ living being." 
A respect /for nature is of primary 
injportance' to Leonard. Karen 
Kowalczyk made thts the subject 
of her poem. 



I walk down 
the streets of this town, 
^hat do I see? ' ; * ^ 
I see bottles, cans and papers 
on city streets/ . 
I see garbage alTover. 
the ground 

Don't pe6ple think before they 

"tTirow?^ ' ' ' ' 

I smell dirt and filth 

in the air we breathe 

The rivers^ are^ dried with . 

trash and debris 

Doesn't anyone care? 

Once this'was a . beautiful 

town 

With life untouched by man 
It can be beautiful 
again 

.If people stop to think before 

they throw garbage all over the* 

place ' • ' . 

If'factDries stop pouring wastes 

into our air and stress 

They maybe this town can 

be beautiful again - ' 

If .only people stop to* 

think. 

r- Karen Kowalczyk, pupil* <> ^ 



A typical class with Leonard 
Halpin, reported by English teaclier 

( Kathleeh Healey: Frequently he 
began by giving a few pupils 
recognition for ideas that they ' 
had expressed^particularly well 
in a poem written the previous 
week^ giving ^h of these pupils 
a chance to read his or her poem 
aloud, ' Next;' because he is 
very concerned with the world ^ 

^ as it -is right now' and the 
world as ii could be^ 'he would 
talk 'about an uprising or a war'^ * ° ' 
or the ambulance death of an - 
infant refused admittance at a 
hospital. With integrity qnd care 
he worked to' expose the underlying 
truth. Her taught that people 
_ shau Id, oare^ about other peop • - 
He'' made assignments to write poetry 
of gny \ length about 'the trutfis 

* ' underlying current -eituatibns. 

*■ • « ' ^ 

Leonard chose subjects -he 
, hoped' would stimulate kids* mind.s 
.and promote awareness of their 
own capabilities. Perhaps this 
pupil spoke for others:- "Before 
he came I never kndw I could write 

- poems. But riow^ I know I can." 

' And it was .all >ight^for'wh4msy to* 
stand alongside/the serious., . > 



Mice t- I • 

I think mice are kind of 'nice 
' ' Their tails are long 
Their faces small 
They don-t have any 
chins at all.' 

Their ears are pink 
Their teeth are whi.te 
They run abo^it - 
. the house at night. 

They bite on things^ 
They shouldn't touch' 
and nobody s56ms to 
• like them much. 

.But, I think they're nide. 

— ^^Maritza Cdrdero, pupil 



The Ocean ^ My 'Ocean 

Gazing over a lovely sight, 
I see the full moon shijiing. 
Below this moon is the ocean, 
-Below the, ocean is my heart.- 

Astd&wn breaks' softly 
•The high tide lies there calm. 
As the seagulls swoop low. 
The sun sets- peacefully. 
Quietly this deep blue ocean,- 
Whispers the sounds of my 
.Life. 

Debbie, pupil 

Leonard tie Iped kids individually 
to improve the form of their poems. 
"When I -had made a note on their 



'writing that it should be 
put into more expressive form, 
they brought it to me and quickly ^ 
grasped the reason for cert^'n^ 
changes . Admi ttedlj^; he^ aad&d , 
"this was limited to those ramerit 
either in depth of understanding 
of the subject of the poem or 
where a sincere effort to express 
a thought was evident." 

Speaking about .the poetry program 
Leonard felt he could not have 
achieved the measure of success 
he didwifhout the assistance of ' 
the dedicated teachers. Pupils 
and teachers agreed that Leonard, 
in his "dignified way," p 
Kathleen Healey put it,, trased 
the generation gap "by exl^iTjing. 
the .simple.- truths, of life^Mti^l - 
are common to^ all men, women, and 
children." 
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Something to do with the- 
Middle Ages 

<3 

The television sets us 
to a distance 

with its voices gray and curving 
like fragile buttresses 

we do not Ifw^. to^'listen 



and I have never said 
the th^ngs^ I had to' say: 

ffy gi/ft to you 

is s/lence ' - 

spread open on. my Tap, 
sHo^^t-coated bat. 
I Have worked long on these 
antlculations 

curving- their' nests - 

into jny arms. 

i flies, ny .bat, ' 
/tapping a cane- 

laleng^ these walls . 
we've mSide 

do^with; 
your <lependency'<^ ^ 
and mine, . -\ 

shoved back in our throats 
. like sand* ^, ^ 

iim ruthless * ' 
whi le you sleep, 

Lir desks 
we said 
that, *you. could f6rget;_ 
I take them Bdck * 
as-.reli cs . - 

one woul^ build a church 
around. ^'-^^ _ 

•I am repossessing . 
our' relationship;? 
'and in return. 




yo^^eay^breaths 




pile your life 

like old news, onto mine,. 

moving with the weight, 

carefy] not to wak^.you, 
the 'floor still creaks 
like bones 

with every step. 
I am committing you, 

mute as. a madman 
to my me^jory." 

~ Nina McCabe, pupil, 
^ Simpn's Rock School - 
Mark Van Doren Poetry Award 
Winner - 1972 

The annual spring contest is ' 
■ the concluding highlight to an 

active year' af poetry_for_ students. , 
who , live in' the Northwest 
Connecticut- Southwest Massachusetts 
region. The- Project now ^n its 
fourth year, and still, going 
^strong, presently consists of 
seven member secondary schools: ■ • 
Torrington High School ,^ Sal i sbui^ 
School, Housatoaic Valley .Regional 
-.High School (Falls ^Vi llage) , Berkshi 
,SchooT {.Sheffield, Massachusetts), 
Westledge School {West Simsbury),^' 
The Gunnery (Washington) and' 
Hotchkiss School (Lakeville)': 
Simon's Rock, interested in 
• promulgating an, early college imagp, 
started its own program last year, 
inviting poets Phillip Levine and 
\ Michael Harper. • Visiting .poets 
"come to the schools for a day, give 
readings, conduct talks and 
informal .readings, mostly of their. 
. _ own works and the writing process,. 

and hold workshops for interested 
^ student-poets. This year-from 
75 October 15 to M^^y 25 the program! 
scheduled Gerald Hausman,^ - . - 
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Ron Atkinson, Halrold 
Carolyn Kizer, Di 
Terry Stokes, Thpm 
Han and Galway 



Bond , \ 
ick Lourie, 

Gurm, Donald 
(inne^l . 



a lot of work by 
Back in 1966^Wt1 



The .poetry proje:t is the result of 



a few people, 
iam DeVoti was 



t^chinjj in the flew York City 



public schools 
attended a series 
organized by the 
Pqets, in which 
each week came tc 
writing, reading 
When DeVoti left , 
to the Housxitonic 
High School En^lik 
his department chfii 
Kobler, sugg^ested _ 
similar program fir 
Massachusetts regi 
by arranging a me€ 



A poet himself, he 
of courses 
Academy of American 
differejit poet _ 
talk' about, 
and teaching poetry, 
^ew York to come 
Valley Regional 
department 
rma^hi Don 

_tKey_stant-iL_ 

the Connecticut- 
on. They began 
ting with Mark 



Van Doren and repi^esentati ves of 



the area schools 



Barrett of Tortington High School, 



:Chris Carlisle of 
DeVoti formed a s 



4otchkiss, and 
fering coninittee 



jind things were unierway, " Seven- 



xeen poets came to 
year. The foTlowi 
poets were invited 
periods of' time; 
possible for studeits andti'' 
; teachers to wark more closely 
with the poets. Tfie' pri)g ram 
.-^ expanded until there were both 



in-scho'ol and, even 
rpajlings;: » 
' ' * As. coordinator 
real! ties—diffi'cu 
joyous, of pursuin 
to do. He -is dedi 



Frances 



the area the firs|: 
ig year fewer ■ 
but for longer 
his made it 



ihg public 



DeVoti knows tbe, 
t, painful and 
id what ije..s*et out " 
cated/to 
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poe^try and to students. The 
flow of' impressions, the personali- 
ties, the vital life of the Project 
can be perceived vividly in a letter 
DeVoti wrote when I asked him to ' . 
tell about the program for this 
report: 

Dear Kathleen ^ ' ' 

^ ~^orry to hold youiip'^on this — 
the Kinnell reading took a lot of ~^ 
. my attention and I^ve been going 
through a lot of introspection about 
th^ whole program ^ana my place in it. 
I had to make some^ decisions 
before ^ I. wrote youj, and I^Zt , 
probably make som^as I write 

Four years agoj when we had the 

• guidance of that good and wise - 

-man and great poet^ h^ark Van' / , 
Doren^ we conceived of this 
program as a way to help the schools 
get -their heads out of the sand. — ' 
To forget for awhile about contracts j 
benefits^ scheciuling^ public relations^ 
■ paper clips ^ etc. —if not to^ forget 
^ aSout the mundane necessities 
attached to a systlsan^ at least i;o - 
look at 'Other possibilities; 
specifically^ to haoe an outright i 
affair with language^ rather ^than 
keeping it pent up in the confines 
of respectable husbandr^i-rit-^does ^^^^ 
more than the work of the worldj 
and poets J mor^^than most ^^rtistSj 
know this; perhaps that is why^ ' 
their creative spirit is personified - 
as J feminine J although I'm not too. 
sure how titis works with gii^lipoets. 

- Weil,^ things worked; ^ckmost ^ * * . 
-everything we tried had* a magic touch 
to itj There were large audiences ^ 
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at the public readings; kids' 
were enchanted ,in^ the classrooms j 
many entertained by language 
and not vaudeville for perhaps the 
first time since they were * 
learning to speak. Many were 
inspired and got into writing. 
Some of the ^'intellectuals'' began 
to come ^in touch once again with 
their emotions; some of the kids 
tpho w^re pegged as "losers" began 
to s&e the creative spirit within 
themselves artd foxmd talents that 
were acceptable to the establishment^- 
but most of all to themselves; 
they became productive ^ aceomplishedj 
and gratified., Even many frm the \ 
'^gi^eq.t average ov center^ I think/{ 
got^a^Vbrnpse of a poet who wqdn'i' 
a <Jaiiy" 'as' they suspected dU ' \" 
poets mu^ bej and felt l(^guoge 
cormunicate^^Q feelings trapped . 
,so deep within. John^Haines 
^ brouqht to theni some^^'of the lone^ 
liness and- desolatton and beauty 
of his .experience of twenty ^eox's 
on the Icy^. Alaskan tundra. Galway' • 
Kinnellrbroi^ght them to face the 
terrible mei^ging of Eros and ' ' 

Thanatos that we all must face 
eventually J though for most of \cs 
in silence. Mark Van Doren showed^ 
how great it is to^ love and to "* 
praise all things. Donald Halt 
brought to them a language qf the 
BubcorihcioUs. ^Shirley Kauftnan and 
Kathleen Eraser exploded the myth 
of a generation gap. Mck Lourie 
showed the^ reldtionskip that often 
'exists betweeri^inusic cmd words. — ^-^^ — 
It's not accurate to fragment the 
experiences as I just haoe^ 
not, to imply that profound^ or \^ ^ , ^ 



even meastcrable changes occurred in 
all who -participated one way or the 
other. But there have be^h enough 
examples of individual changes to ^ ■ 
, indicate .that something is happening 
that hasn't happened as often as 
beforer the program ibhe^ poetry was 
"taught" from books by teachers who • 
often were covex*tng' it qs a"unit" 
to he replaced'^fter a laps.e of iime \ 
by units on joumalismj propogand^^ 
grcmhar^' and how to write a -business 
letter. " • - ^ ^'^"-"'^ 

, 'One thing to vemerriber in a • - . 
program such as "this one is ^ the 
eternal eJLement af ohange^^^^jFor-^ ' 
the program to remain vital it ^ . 
like alV of us^^must take advantage 
^jof the natural rhythms of change. 
Tt^ needs strong j-ralmost dictatorial ^ - 
leadership in the beginning if th^ ^ 
• cormunal impulse 'is weakj but there ^ 
is a time when personal involvement/:^ 
on the part -of the components 
becomes^ more important than 'the ' ' - 
efficiency of d smooth^running 
'system; after allj wasn't this the . 
problem in 'the fi^t place? Mark 
Van Doren iTted' to tell me this two 
years agoj but I was too invoi^ed\ 
in the "success" of the progzi^ to be 
aware of a deeper^ importance that 
was necessary. What I see^ now is 
' f'that the organization must ^ withdraw 
ahd the indivi^Mxl schools must^do > 
for rthems elves. '"Without that kind 
of resppnsibiliij^j ^pei^sonal involvement 
wif.l only be superficial. There 
is much more to be. gained by a total 
involvement; as director for four 
.years I learned that. * . * 

So^ each ^^.the seven .schools 
,in the program is bping encouraged * ' 
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to continue w'ith at least the 
same funds allooated at each school 
in the past. J ^ve encouraged them 
to apply for grants ,fr^om the Arts 
Commission on theii^ own.. My own'' 
school has decided to triple the 
funds allocated for this type of 
program^ and launch a poet^ and 
artists typ$ humanities program 
to enrich the English elective • 
•program that we have, been using 
..for the past two years. There 
Hs a great deal of enthusiasm 
about this program at Housatonic 
Valley/ Reg'i.onal High School/, and 
it^s beiing planned by the entire 
English department^' with hopes 

* of invotuing other departmeni^s too — 
naturally social studies and art c 

, and. music .fit easily into-this/ 
Other problems? Welly ^ J 
cXdministrators are notorious for 
their aversions to^^^waves'\ It 
reminds me of the old joke about 
the devil in a motorbbat and all- the 
poor souls buried in shit up to 
tHe bottan of .their, lower lips* 
IF YOWPJ! IN THAT KIND OF SITUATION, 
WAVES' ARE TROUBLE . As long as we 
got good press and a happy (if 
hot apathetic) cofnmunity, the 
suspender pullers werd behind us' 
'10072. When tilings got a little^ ^ 
rough — especi<ally when some people 
discovered that^^oets sometimes use 
as parts of theirf poems, in -public, 
the wot^ds we all reserve for private--^ 
they began to equivocate'. oAs ^ 
Dick Lourie observed after a fire ' 
.drill occi4rre(^ 'during his reading at , 
a h&grby: public school, the ki(^s 
in: the audience somehow got 

• / ■ 1 



Returned to thjs classrooms 
instead of ^ the rqhding, ''You 
' can' say KILL in public any day of 
J^ie week, but don't dal'e- say ^ 
FubK?^^ Our own top brass was 
more interested in placating the 
' *arousement, of a few than .in 

'facing the issues squarely and . ' 
^ honestly as educators should, 

and the kidb and the 'teaqhers ^ drid *' 
/ They w^re able to discus^ honestly 
t%e multiple implications of 
the issue — there was disagreement, 
but little hypocrisy* 

Got to quit now, Kathleen . . . ♦ 
I promised myself I would begin 
goirlg to poetry readings hgain for 
pleasure, without having to worry 
about the organization behind ijt. 
Thepk is. one An-..NYCtonighf .tit . 
the Brooklyn Bridge; among other 
things Galway Kinnell will be } . 
reading li^itman's ''Crossing ^ 
Brooklyn Perry", on a ferry boat 
provided by the NYC & the Aeademy^ 
of American Pdets. I'm going 



Yours, 




- ' Bill ^ ■ \' 

Ii3 a brief note a few days later 
he^wrote: "Enjoyment? A thrilling 
one-time event, but after getting 
hom6 at » 3: 00' AM and a.fu.ll day/ at 
s ch 00 1 ^an d ^erry Hausman (another 
good reading)" tonight at Berkshire, 
Tm ready:{o drop* , It was worth 
it to hear Kinnell read* 'Crossifig 
Brooklyn Ferry/ i " , 



l^hat helps make a good reading-- 
other than .the poet? or an excitfng 
classroom pofetry session or. a 
working workshop that is also fiin? 
The kind of support and open 
enthusiasm poets' meet in DeVoti 
makes them feel welcome; they can ' 
relax and be themselves. They 
were invited because what they have 
to give is wanted, whether or/ 
not Tike or dislike is the response. 
Knowing it's O.K. with their teactier, 
students are read/ to listen. ^ 
(Maybe ^:this isn't. th6 way it ought 
to be'^ feut it's the way it is.) 

And wljy do st undents continue* to 
listen? Bill DeVoti Jistens to ^' 
tfiefn, what they falk about, what ' 
they feel and .think about the 
world. He invites poets students ; 
can get "into," and that means 
' a vai^iety ►of 'voices: younti, ^old, 
i.<:^H>^*-wi1derne^$', men, women,, some - 
whQ,si-ng and play mus icy "all who 
xome: io exchange Worlds. And'^ ^ 
DefVoti^, througtl contr^oversy and' ' 
OMStant flux (and frustration) 
is a em/an to* keep tfif doors. open, to 
a'>low{the changes to "occur. ^ 

. Ip ci letter concerning the 
continuation' of ^ the Salisbutiy 
School's.^meinbership ^in the 
l^arthwes/t Poetry Project^ the ' . 
• school y Headmasj^B^^^^ Rev. ' • 
"JEdwin H. War:dr^idj_ I'/e honestly 
feel l/hqp this' program is one of < the ' 
nio^st j^vj^A^ble academic developments 
'vhiaftms ocQurred withirtthis 
solpol in recent yem^s. Students j 
who prfviously were not involved in 
ort-wTno were , even hostilje to [poetry ^ 
"through 't^e program have- iedame . , 
^ interested^ in and even excited:''' about 



reading and writing poetry 
themselves. - The opportunity to 
heax* established poets reading 
their own works and then later to 
sit down with them in informal 
conversation and' in criticism of 
the student's' own poetry is 
invaluable, A seconclary but 
important benefit of the program 
is tJiat it has brought together ^ 
faculty and students from schools 
in the area whioh^ otherwise^ have > 
all i'oo little dontact with one ' 
* another^ . . . This cannot help but 
st9(^ngthen the overall educational 
pro^f^^.^ in this area in 'time: 

And from Housatonic Valley ' * 
Regionpl High School, Head of the ; " 
English 'departmehtv DoriaTd-^ - 

"Kobler, iii a letter to ,tfie Connecticut 
Commission ori the Arts urging./ 
continuatiop -Of the>progr^m and full 
financial' support^/ '*I have found 
the poets to be surprtsingly 
sensitive and sympathetic in "their^ 
work with high schgol students.', ' 
At the same. time, .they haveset'. 
high standards for'students to- 
emulate /in their own writing and / 
/ ^ Literary analysis*." He also • ' % 
speaksr of. the benefit to^himself 
and yth^ teachers': ^'I can • 
personal 1/ tes ti fy th at my kTiow- 
/ leqge of contemporary poetry has 
been^ tremendously expanded 6y"the . 
.program. In fact, the ^common 
learning exp6rien^cecWhichHhe^> 
program has provided atnong 
- teachers^. has served^. to bring. them^ ' 
^ together in a new' -and important 
intellectual, bond," 




The list of poets coming to the' 
region over the past four years is, 
indeed, impressive. During its 
first year some ^of the poets the ^ 
• Pro je^ct, featured were Galway Kinriell, 
W.D, Sondgrass, Edward Field, 
DonaVd Han, Diane. Wakoski/ • ' 

Shirley, Kaufman, L.t. Sissman, and 
Mark Van'Doren. The second 
year Kathleen Fraser, Donald Jurikins 
and William, Matthews were in the 
^^area at different times for periods 
' ofi'up .to five days; arid Davrd Ignatow, 
Kinnell and William Meredith came 
for periods of from two to four 
da^s. Las.t^year, for five- day 
periods the >roject" scheduled 
Shirley Kaufman, Donald-Junkins , 
Clarence Major and Emmett Jarrett, 
and foH-one to two-day peri dds James > 
Wright,. Mfch^el Heir per, Midhael ^. • ^ 
. Horowi tz, .Gerald Hausman , llals^sy 
Davis, Henry Taylor, Mark Van 
Doren, and Gal.way Kinnell . 

. In a letter to Anthony Keller, 
Executive' director of ^he Arts 
Commissi on. concerning* j^ioneiy fYm 
the State Legislature*^ Appropriations 
Committee for the Visiting Artists 
Pro^iram, pil VDeVoJl^rote about 
'his'e5<pierlqrfG€?ras a classroom, - ■ :^ 
teacKer -arid The f^pe-ti^cPiojec 
... . . J'ye been to observe . 
what '/happens dfjb'ev the artist leaves. 
.My dm^ re^tationships with student^ 
have been 's^trefigthefied beyond V ' 
deiox%ption by the^enriahnent of 
their' shared experiences in/ • 
Qdtrmmidcttionf Just one example: 
^ a boy here-^at school who waCs often ,^ \ 
in troiibl^ijL^.typical "tur^ned'-off"^:\^ 
kids ^ pertain drop-^outj -nearly 
illiterate^ began showing up 
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last year at poetry: readings and 
workshops. Gradually he became* 
more and more involved' in writing 
himself. Within a year fi^ .has 
progressed to not a "model" student — ' 
we havd enough of those-r-but \ 

a diversified thinker who has 1_ 

discovered a talent acceptable *to 
the schoolj and more importantly ^ 
to himself,. He writeh gopd^ 
sometimes startling poetry; his 
attitude has\improved in alV 
elasseSj and'.he is staying in ' • ^, 
school because there is something 
here for him. He wilt never make 
the dean's list^ but he may become 
a poet; he certainly has gained 
self-respect ^hrougli success in a ^ ' 

^previously alien environment and 
has channeled" his hostilities ' 
into an acceptably creative forni. 
However, "making the dean's 

^.list" and innumerable- other measures, 
of traditionalf education a^^; 
important ^to parents. ' If^ . / 
pnbblems with .school administrations , 
are as per^si stent as craB grass 
in a suburban lawri,^often they are 
signs of pressure from the pommunity. 
The rapid changfes in our society 

. and consequent struggles cannojti be 
smoothed over by energetic denial sT 
What became known as^-the "Battle- 
of-Housatonip Valley"^began with fear, 
of educati^onal change and suspicion 

^of the^artist as culprit. „ On > 
February 17, 1972, Clarence Mijor, ^ 
a note^ y^UTig black poet, read at 
Housatonic VaTley Regiorval HigK 
School. His p^et^y is an honest,, 
some^flmes brutSil ^l^ression of 

what life is, like f9r a black . 
'A(fjerican.' Although Richard Hayward 



In The Lakeville Journal wrote ^ 
positively about Clarence Major's 
ability^ an indignant parent was 
angry over the use of "dirty" • 
words. She complained in the 
Journal : "I sat with my fourteen 
ye§r-old son and. listened to , . 
^'unpublished' poems being read .to 
an audience of an assortment of- - 
ages, and was thoroughly 
disgusted and -shocked by what I 
was hearifig. The filthy language j... 
Vas abhorp&nf! ... Shouldn't this - 
and eyery other program be 
screened, by some authority?" 
,Bin DeVotlf answered iji the same * . 
newspaper/ l^o one can blame 
'Mrs. JohTj^on fQr not having :grMn 
up in a plaetl glri^tto^ o;p fop^'/nbty " 
haoing to face tfie hmbi^ indignities .f 
that emevg^e from pLoh social 
catastrophes^ hvCt is she being fair - 
tQ y/ung adults by denying then the . • 
opnortmity to consider and perhaps 
^begin to un^erstdnd ' the outrage of 
stteh an experience — in the languag^ 
of the experience-^ and perhaps \ * 
even to feel the uplift wh^rtthati 
wonderful thing sometimes^ happens ^ > 
"a significant experience j intrtni i-^ 
really ^umfcn .\. . , " emerges?^- . . / > 
if ^ome obscene matter^should slif 
by us J is our children's moral If oB^c 
so flimsy tfiat they would became 
so eqs^ily corrupted? tMnk we are 
alT/(kcmged much more bUr^he things 
" hfive not ^eqrd. '/ ^ 



But 4:he controyeysy i spread to 
teachers; njor^ parents, students r 
thfrr6^ were me^^lng^ reports and anv 
editoridT in TheCakeville Journal 
yvhich s;tajted that the parents'' wish 



to shield their chi Idren^ ". . .from 
sordid or unp-leasant si tuations. . 
was "exaggerated," and that, "if 
anything is to be done Effectively 
to counteract such evil.s (as slums) 
corroding our, society, 4t will be;* 
partly |)ecause today's young 

, people know and carje." 

A sophomore at Housatonic Valley 

.Laura Berland, joined the .conflict 
with h&r letter: "Most parents 

' want their children to grow up 
and act in a mature, responsible^ 
way by the time they reach high* ' 
school, yet ^at; the same time tfiey 
try to shelter them from the real 
world and keep them Tike infants."' 
The Pqetry Prbject had liel^ed her 
and oth^T students from remaining 

. .isola.ted' from the outside, wor*l(l 
and provincial in, pur attitudes. "^ 
; 'In /^pril two^ mdnths afte^ . 
Clarence Major's re.ading, p^[rents 
arid' school board members met to - 
discuss: the incident. M^'rk Vap* 
Doren attended and was reported 
the Waterbury Republl gan as 
d^hdinsf the poetj saying: "I 

-^ave dirty words ^myself/j'veOoved , 

-them all my life. J' think they^re 
wonderful ...Hi) self-respecting 
poet will ever -come here again, oh . 
the assumption he 's^ Being, screened;'* 
* Apparently the meeting ended amica- 
bly. U was sug-gested that DeV^oti' 
/ not have the Sole resppnsibijCity 'foV^ 
deposing poets. He poijitedout 
tliat he h8td;^een try.ing to secure . 
assi stance 'in atlfninistering the- 

'program for two years*,, and. that he* 

would welcome help. j: . \* 
Ii? a recent letter^ to.'K^thleea 
, and Richam^>Bi 11* expanded on Ms . 




idea of member 'schools taking , 

* initiative in. securing funds for 
themselves* ih continuing their 

' poetry programs to include the • 
notion of the ^classroom teacher ^ 
being directly involved: If 
anyone is concerned , about the 
dynamics of effective education — 
not necessarily a system .tmt is 
smooth^running and efficient j , that 

' gets the books collected on time^ 
spnd the reports properly filed^ , 
and the right things in the -local 
newspapers; but the kind of 
education th&t will snap minds to 
*attention^ carouse curiosity^, 
demand honest questioning of the 
tmnie'^ naturae of things — if (Xhy0ne, 
is concern^ about thi^ anymore^ 
'it is th^ class'fggm "teacher _ 
e3peeially( those who Have ^ ; 
resisted 'the ''glory'' 'of pi*omotion 
up and out.: I thinjc • enough /^'of 
them do ca^e so 'thai if youmak^' \ 
these programs availab^e^ th^y 
will -fight J to keep^ t^emaefing; 
qn(i the students ipill ^uppor.t 
them and so will .pM ^enligfhtened / 
portion of any pcfnmunity ' That 
doesnlt-mea^^'^mai 'ev^ry program* 

^will b^H(\iiftaJ. suedsess^ or that * 
ejxefy confil^oversy ^witl have a ' 
satisfacthiTy outcome^ but ^even ' « 
in the p^f^ocess of^losing^^out to 
the up-tight^ we'll exid up with 
better 'education,-^ lln faat^ I 
think.I'll^rmembeP that^ as 
definition of true education --^ 
the proces^ of losing out io the 

; up^tight\ y / • . ^ ■ 



CONHECTiClff ^TOETRY CIRCUIT " 



, At t^ie request of. the Aca^demy^ 
• of -American Poets, Holly Steven^, • 
daughter of the poejt, Wallace * . 
Stevpnsi organized the New England-' 
: Poetry Circuit hn 1963. ay 1^68 - 
the number of schools parti cipatiiig 
had grown too large'to be inanaged 
\ conveniently: so .the CircilTt 
split in two, and with theisn- 
cquragement of the i;onnecti'Cut; 
Cdniniss-ion on -the Afts,' the ' ^ 
Connectwqt Poetry Circui t^and^tW' 
Northern Rdw En,gland Poetry 
^reujLt we/e estabTisheti* ^ Upon ' 
Mi^ Stev**/retirement,' William. 
Barney oiiC^ntral ^Connecticut. 
State l^oHege was named Ac|;ing 
\. Director c)f the^^tonnecti cut. Roetry 
Circuit yfn 1968-70. Jean Maynard 
of Wesleyan Ur>iversity has.serv^ 
as Dit4ctoV* since .that time; ' 
^•^The purpose of the Circuit is 
^:to organize colleges in the state so- 
a poet cart travel conveniently from 
one to anrother qiving read.ings from 
his/her works- Mhislirrangftment 
brings financiySl^ain ^to the poet 
^ -by booking a numSer of readings 
for, him within a concentrated . 
period .of ti4e» It also makes, 
it possible for a college to engage 
a poet ^;fe^}ess expense .than : 

incur if -it i^iwited'him-. 
•or her tfir Us own. . . ' ' 
Thr^ee^poetry programs are^ 
offered by the Circuit, each 
year, one in November, one*in 
February, and one in April. the\ 
pbpts- ar^ selected by the Circuirs 
selection committee: John Malcolm. - 
Brinnin, Louis- Coxe^-lli chard 
Eberhart, David Ferry, Rilli^n 
'Meredith, Jaites Merrill, HolTy ^ 



^Stevens, and Richard Wilbur/ 
The Director notifies the "various/ . 
.school representatives of the p^fets ' 
selected, sets^ up the/i^ioeraries 
t for the poets, and distributes 
appropriate publicity material/ A 
grant*from the Arts Commission pays 
• for frayel expenses, which enables 
the Circuit to bring poets from' * 
far sections of the country'. . "It. 
also pays"^ for office Expenses . 
- involved, in running, the' Circuit. 
Since 1964 the following -distinguished 
poets have toured: A. R. Atpons, 5= 
^ Irving Feldnan, Jean Garrigue, Thorn 
Gunn, Michael Harper,' Anthony-H<BGht, 
Daryl-*Hine, Richard Howard, • ' 
.-Sarbara^'Howes,^^Oavi<J -I^na^ow, - - 
--Donald Justice, X.' J. Kennedy, ' 
Galway'Kinnell, Willi am, Meredith, 
James Merrill, Sink, Noll, 
Adrienn# Rich,<^James ScuTly, Louis ^ 
Simpson, Mark Strand; Robert . 
Sward, May Swenson, and Derek 
Walcott. ' * ^ 

from 1968-1973 the following > * ' 
' schools have .participated in the ^ 
Circuit: CentralCtJnnecticut • - ^' 
State .College, Connecticut College',^ 
Greater. RartVord Conffiunity^ College,^ 
The Gunnery, Housatonic Community \ 
College, Manchester Copimunity^ ^ 
CioJlegeXMis§ Porter'^ School,.^ * ^ 
Quinnipitdc College, Southerii ' ''V 
:ut .State- College, Trinity 
lege„ University of Bridgeport, . 
fiversity of Connecticut, ^ • ' 

i^V&rsity of IJ^rtford, Yale 
University, Wesleyan^'Universi ty , ^ , 
Wesrter^ Connecticut 5tate C(>llege, 
bl^dge- School..* o . ' ■ 
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Urider.Wniiam Burney*? 
directorship the* first tour 
by Fo'ar'^Connecticut Student * 
Poets was .organized ir> ^February., 
1970. Each year'since ^that time 
colleges in the. s*t ate are invited 
to select undergraduate student 
poets to try for a place on the 
February tour. Manuscripts by 
thl? students are received 'in the • ' 
fall. They are coded and sent to - 
th(^nembers of ^ the Circuit's 
selection conmyttee, who choose the 
'fi^ia*V four.^ While' on tour, the 
siudents enjoy the same opportunity 
oTfered to professionals and divide* 
the*^100 honorarium among themselves, 
lo the^past four. years 16 students 
"have enjoyed th'is' "unique •experience. ' 
The fine quality of student verse ' 
,is illustrated in the following ^ 
poe^n by Frank' Levering, clais . 
of 1974, Wesleyan University, . 
who, toured in February, 1973. "\ 



God, lost God, someone, 
be' present if I ^werveS 
find me if I fall 



— Frank i.6Ve 



It 




Knite 



God,* lost Gcd^ I 'walk no -other. way. 
Mo time to hesit-ate. 
Mp time to wait 
and. see. ■ 

•fip tiflie at av;. / '"'"^ '-^ 
' The .knife is what I have, 
. The edge is my thin patB. . 
''No time or space at all* 

Where are*you, now that Vm tq^ ba? 

I wake to- walk the 'day. / \\ . 

I '^top to, go. J " ^ V - 

r walk so^ fast^ Tm slqw^.. - :\ 
\ % b^ilance doesn' f'kriow '^^ - ' 
' a destination.-. " 
'It lacks U steady rterveV 
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£Dlt-0^»s4UMMARY 




During the four months of ^ 
fieici work for' the p.oetry program 
^report I waS.in high schools and . 
colleges, talked' with students ■ 
■ and teachers', met with adminis- 
trators, and became acquainted with 
poets. V What. I saw happening was. a 
; revision of Taiiguajg§_jLS-d*^j'^trftTng 
-and poetry- becoming' events more - 
people might erijoy. The . ■ . . " 
language of poetry, i^ concerned 
with what words do fbr human ^beings. 
Since words', are inseparable from 
our feelihgs., how we use w'()rds 
teJIs u^ what- i,s^ happening to us. 
Our language can trap as'^welT, as ' ' 
liberate us. But with new-.ihsight 
we know better who we are, what & ' 
"we Tieed arnJ li'oWTo''"speal; our need, 
, how- to. give it the' shape of OAjr 
.voice in shaping or rearranging the 
world. 

..The poet coming into' the classroonf 
■■usually believes in student,' pupil- • 
centered values-. S/he does not have . 
an answer for'the qufefy: what do 
you want me to do? P*ipiis frave 
been trained to ask ']*at -question * 
rather than ask: what do i want?°.^ 
Results are not alwa^f^s what i-s'- 
expected by the schools. Many 
administrators, teachers and others'. 
ten<ied .to measure the s'uccess of 
the p6$try_ program by ,the smooth- - 
nes.s oM ts pperatiori. There was ^ •■ 
-<4ittle on-gpihg trust injiprocess'- ^ 
and mueh.- anxiety. abftut the results; 
as a»dinsequence, .the ^)upil« aixl ' 
student teaqhers .Qften were lost 
sight of.in tliese conflicts. 
* The poets also could 
impatfen* With the pr^seirt. 



tnstitiT&ional structures. -Working' 

illchaQge. is not easy.- If the 
■artm-j:|vcrlts..to. the detriment of 
■■.the stud^s then s/he is not 

fully 'iji touch with the wholeness 
, of a learning revolution. ; ■ 
■ The poet sometimes was seen as 
— efrlebrtty-ot--rece1ved-w^Hh -resent-^ - 
.nrent. In both cases, important 
aspects "of the program- are jeopard- 
ized: the demystifi cation of 
poetry and the poet experienced* 
as a human be>ng. 

Going back .to what I said about 
the effects of "a p|rsWaT vol ce , ^' 
r- want to sp'eatk about the importance 
ot in'cr^asing our awareness' of the 
. sexual jDj)pressi on jji , our -language: 
It is impossible to firfd, other 
than in articles within the past 
two y«a.rs,' a women's existence 
given credence on the printed page 
or in people's 'speech: the male 
pronojjn stands for all" the human 
race, for aill creatures and qod. 
What is the effect -on her ■ 
feminine psyche when every time- 
she picks up a book she reads 
hundreds of pages, of 'him, his, ' -/' 
himself, he, men.^mantind,* man? 
We can. only benefit froln recognizing 
''the feminine part of ourselves,- 
whether we are male or female. Any 
oppression of, another. Is a - 
^nial.of our whole self.; ' . 

T-he rad^icalization of our - • i 
consciousness requires a-recogni-^% , 
tion. of how ,we *re led to. imagine 
ourselves and why. .lo 4o this we 
need access'-to our- imaginations ahd 
our hgnest feeTings. *We need new- - 
images.- All of us;fn the poetry 



\ 



program;- particularly the poets, 
can work through our language 'foi 
reversal of the Accepted supremacy v 
• of any creatu^re or 'aspect of nature 
over another. 

The cooperative nature of this 
Veport is what I want to stress and 
-the- hel I -r ece i ved - f r om~tftDTF 



involved in the program's v^enture. 

During the preparation and writing, • ' , " 

Richard Plaee provided ijnportant 

-insights and encouragements. I . . ^ ^ 

' am grafefuV for his patient discussions 

• and. the" conscience he brought, to - ' . 

bear on controversial views. It " - ^ " , ' 

was his gentle^nd tenient manner 
^ which made^it possible fcxr me to ' ' ' - ' 
i^xork. wjtb .greateKft^edjcm.anWlTow^^ „ < . _ : 

for a constant reassessing of my . , 

"Observations and experiences. • . - * ^ . 

' The/dmnission on the Art^ 
expressly wanted to present 

."what .is" within eaclx chapter. • Jf ; • ' \' 

I .have been able to record and" b^ring^ 

together some of the how and^why of . • , * ^ 

what happened in the poetry jsVogram 
, I think tjii-s i^ p^jtehtially an^^ • . ' . . ' ' 

unusually helpftfV^eporjt. The ' * : ' ^ 
candor ^of many ofXthe people in the 
pdetry program is ,X hope, ultimately 

what we hear.o \ . - \ 



PROiJECf DIRECTOR'S SdmPRY 



\ I would Mke to suggest a 
few conditions under which improve- 
ments might be made in future 
stLfdent teacher programs involving 
poets. Because these efforts 
bring together individuals with 
a diversity of interests, capa-' 

bil l ties an ^-fioin^ts of-v^i^wv-there 

is a^ need for the following: 

Greater understanding of poet's - 
role as artist-teaoher-j his/her 
needs in this y>ole^ and adn^inistva- 
' tor's- understanding^ respect^ and 
acceptance of defined responsibilities 
and needs. 

Great.ex^ commitments an - th^ -part of - - - 
administrators to formulate methods 
. througn which innovative programming 
, can become part of tJie teacher ■ - 
training." strujUrtvx^. 

Greater clarity as to purposes 'and , 
objectives -of a program once 
placed in a cooperating school. 
(It Beems that ^ if , student teache^^^/ 
cooperating teachers j and poets 

'e riot provided with absplute 
clarity a^ to- role responsibilities j 
once faced with a^ cVass of pupils^ 
Qfily exceptionally well adjusted 
adults 'qan work smoothly with ^ 
each other, ^* ' ♦ / 

Gr^at&r ^Iioides and alternatives 
for student peaohe,re with respect ' 
to their involvement&iidth . . ' 
vvsit'izig pt^et(s). With the 
pressures^ on[ student tochers . ^ 
to produce J coupted/with the: _ 
^trem^ly diver s,e abviities, ' to 
S sOj a pn^dgram such as tkisy 



if tightly structilredj leads to • . 
either/or situations which lack 
the dimension^ needed to approach 
the core of the problem. 

Great^ patience on the part of . 
admi'h^strators to discover - 
~ " ~dhservo})le'changes in~^udent ' 
teacher and pupil awareness. 
Present attitudes undermine 
thoughtful reflection wliich leads 
to w>isdom. ^ These should be changed 
if administrator 6 are to develop 
modern^ flexible and tyise' teacher 
training situatioyis. 

Greater patience .on the .part of . 
- - poets^ attempting ^o encourage' " ~ ' 
changes in attitudes of aOwmia- ^• 
trators^ supervisors and cooperating . 
te^ahers^ Poets (aVl artists f > ^ 
must remember that their choice 
to live an anomalous life 
cannot be easily understood by^ 
those who ofio'dse not to do'-so^. 
Ameriaansy ^influenced to react 
aggressivej^y ^to a threatening 
situation, often tack the ability 
' to understand the artist.-^ The 
poet must under stand. his/her own ^ 
personal part in this often 
' aggressive reactio^/ action/reaction 
ychain. - - ' 

These observations stem ■from 
• my. reading the-journals of student", 
teacher'svwho p^rticipated ln the 
" programs at Central ,and Soiitfeern 
Corrnecticut State Colleges. ■" Sorritf ' 
of 'the stDdent '^teaqhers' were - . 
;CaugKt- late* tti' their training with 
aj^f-i^htening, thought: How. do 

the poet's- j))etho^s of 




J 
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teaching' poetry in the schools 
with tiie vastly different techniques 
I have learned from my methods teacher^ 
and others who have taught rre^ 
of my trraimng 
teacher? Such 
a number of - 
("cfffectlng 



to 
a 



during the course 
become an English 
dilemma involving 
~"^Tttive choices" 
loyalties, job recommendations and 
performance evaluation) coming late 
in one's education can and did 
cause serious hardships for many 
student teachers. These hardships' 
often appear to be the result of 
ideological conflicts between poets 
and college personnel with respect 
to" the teaching of poetry in^the \ 
-S'Cho^s. - If the, student teachers^ - 
hardships arise fg^lr^ttys' con^ 
future programm"jfgtshoulcf make 
plans to 'jcon front .and resolve these 
conflicts before a program begirfs 
working wiljh student teachers. 
Many of the -specific problems facing 
this program are, of co*^urse, indi- 
cative of larger issues facing ; 
American Educdtion^, which cannot 
be quickly' worked out/ this 
presents us with 3 long> diffi- 
cult journey, whidh can only -be 
made one step at a. time. 

Ill my capacity as p/oject ' 
director, I develoijed s'tron^ 
personal feelings with respect ^ 
.to khe interactions I observed - 
• between poets 5 wnethod$' teachers';, 
.supervisors* Administrators; : - , 
Goopferatitig teachers and^ student 
teachers* i Consistently f these 
feelings led me ta an^y out- *^ : 
bursts, pointed criticism's and . 
bitter conclusions.* .roften . y^' 
,.fe1t as though L was th-the^ 



middle of a cold war, cau^t in 
the crossfire of sharp glances, 
painful looks, anguished expressions 
and ^ad stares>. . 

Unfortunately, artists and 
educators are still (for the most 
part ) 'wo rlds a part iTi their 
understandings ~oT~e~ac?r othler^ 
While working with the program, 
I heard much complaining en ther . h 

.part of both artists and educators 
v/ith,res"pect to this fact; and, 

• des'pite the openness and honesty 
of the compljiir^t? , a serious 
personal' ajid professional separation 
still existed between most, .of the 
poets and* 'educators wheg the year 
was overr ' This separation cannot 

'continue if we' are to edycate truly 

'creative individuals prepared to 
direct their livgs with purpose,. ' 
iiTtagi nation ap.d self-awareness. - 
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EVALUATION: POETRY PROGRAMS..-- ■ 

CENTRAtAND SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGES' 



A PREAMBLE 



* 

^ Tbis is .chreport on a sm^^ but impor^tant effort in the long and often 
^fruitless battle to carve out a placfe'fpr' the experience of poetry in 'tKe 
school curriculum. ^ 

>/e do not here address the question pf whether a society can lona exist 
^ numb to poetry. Ours is the smaller question: t:an thfe schools reinstate 
-pee^ry-' as maj or -ex jp)e r ie nt:e- itr-^e-i^fe -of-more y oun g pe ople?" ~Thts_li~ to 



• «^ V / - — w - • ... vi'w ■(•K^ mwiw ^WMII^ lilt «J L, a ^ \J 

ask whether schoolteacfiers can learn to treat poetry at once as C^flTexperiefice, 
(2) examined experience, and (3) the creation, of poetry. :There is' no need_' 
. to. document the fact that poetry as it is taught in the schools vs^^ten 
the victim of its best- friends: the teachers of English. •'3 ^ 
The question then arises as to. whether poetry can be restored in^he 
; schools, and if so, who 'can tfo it and how? The Poets in th€ .Co Tleges 'project 
one anssyer,to that question. It proposes to test the simple assulriptions, : 
that teachers .^re not often poets, ihat poets are not often teachers, and 
that' tharef ore future teachers must in part be taught how to teach poetny. 

^i)y..BOets./ A finaUq ues.fi oa remains -to-be^-answered4^ .^Can poetry- be ^ . 

taught in the schools without the help of poets who on occasiqri come to ,teach ^ 
pDetry and to join in partnership with the; teachers of English? Is not ' 
» this 9UQStion,^the same as. the one that ask's) whethfer rrfusic in the schools must . 
be taught by musicians^ mathematics by mathematicians, arid ai^ by arti5^? 

ThI'STRATEGY of THE REPORT - " ^' / ■ 

^ This report on the Poets ^in the Colleges Program* "at tempts to"examine the 
plrogram asj't functioned in T972-73 at two institutions: Central Connecticut 
Stcfte- Col lege aad^^Southerri Conrlecticut State Gollege. - The principal strategy,> 
of the report will b^ to establish' the objectives of the program and then to 
.comment on the\perceptions and impressions of the* people most closely involved 
in it: (1) the' high' school and junior high school pupils Who were taught by 
poets and studehr |e,ach^rs from the.j:wo, colleges, (2) the student t^^tchers,, . ^ 

.^C3).tf]e college-^uper-^^rs of student teaching, who also were involved in 
offferlng-.the c(fitrie in methods i>f^tekhing Eaglish-nin ^hich the poets were " 

,tp participate (.4) the 'poets, themselves, and (5) the cooperating teachers, 
Th€ datci.for this pokion of the, report were secured by way -of ''questionnaires*; ' 
journals., interviews, *and written statefnents from selected participants'. 
^After the'jjresentation^ of these, findin^s^, the report will ftftus on (1) an 

•^tt^ly^Tb of the" factors relating to" the dutccpes of the .program and (2) . recommen- . 
datTWHrt^nd suggest! oi^s* for the dperation qf the program. 

• The report, will ^deal separately with eath of the two .coll eges', since .the 
program, at each site wafi* essentially self-contained,' feach with its, own student 
^teachers, col lege •sypi|ryJsor^, poet, arid cooperating -}Hiblic schools. ^ s 



THE OBJECTIVES. OF fiHE PROGRAM - , . ~ . 

' ' . 1 i ' ' _ = - " " • 

The poetry project faeces two problems becaus'e it sets out two interrelated 
objecttves: (T) to improve the collegiate courses in which future" teachers 
are instructed in the. teaching of poetry, and (2) >to' improve the actual in-cla; 
competence 6- of these student teachers when they enter the classroom to 
te!ath<^etry . - \ \ , 

rt^$ie::±TTma detaTTln the ' ' 

volume ent|tTed-:4rtiiSts^ ih the Cla-ssroom (Connecticut Commission' on the 

Arts, 1973): |? " . . - ^ 

"Ouc School progj-afps are more concerned with, the development of 
^ . Sensitivities than with the development of skills" tp-- 13). > 

"The essence of the process is the exploration of. the; se'hses through 
artistic media and the- guidance of practicing artists" (p. ij): 
- ■ - • ■ ■> ' . " «, - ' 

Or. X)iane Shugert (Central Connecticut kate 'Col lege supervisor of 
^student teaching) "suggests that visiting- poets- 'know.i-th.at this program . 
concent-fates not on teachi^ng. high §chooT students but rather on tee^ching ' 
."student- teachers to teach- high "school studefits"' (p. 113). Tiii's view is ' 
further amplified: "...the best use of a visiting poet's talents would appear 
tQ.be in developing, the collaborative and personal writing skills of the • 
cailege- students" (p. 113). - : _ "' i — ' 

■ (T^ie objectives of' [^olfcies set out above should.be.kept in mind —r- 
in" the .evaluation of the program^ since the role* of the poet in the 
. > schoolr^oora turns out"tb-be a major source of ambiguity in, the enjtire ' 
' project. Some other views about the- role of^the =a'rtist in the school 

mujst als-o T)e noted,. as in the par<igraphs' below..) , ' 

The,,artists and poets wor|< '•as'pauaprofessionals in the classroooi" (p.* 10)-^ 
(Que'stioh: Does a "paraprofessionaf' .terfch?^ "... the artist Is in no* . 
way a substitute^.'. Thfey do .not e»ter the school as teachers'^.v." - ■ 
.(pp. .lj3-14)^^^ '\ ^ /• ■*'•'.-•'' 

(It may 'be'rrbted here that th^'emphcisis-. on the poet-' s..n4)t I being , ■ .- ' 

a teacKer lis, not. completilented by an operational definition of what „• ' 
.=^a ""paraprofessional" does do in the classroom.) '. ■ ■ ■ ■■ \ 
"The Commission's primary g-oal in' each project, wa? to encourage stud^t 
teachers to arrive at new attitudes, ...fJTtfie teaching of writing and" lttera:ture"* 
in^the public schools. Through workshops at the colleges and practice • 
teaching, in 's.econdary sjchools, -student teachers were^s'upposed, to be lielped by 
the jjeets to-^explofe new. ways of motivating children .to. write and think- • 
cVei^tively'l (p. ^8). - '. 1 .. • • . ' 
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I ♦ ' * 

In any event, we have indicated (1) what the objec|;ives of the' poet's 
program are, (2) what the poet should be: a paraprofessional' in the '- 
schoolroom, and a teacher or co-teacher of student- teachers in the college 
course on. methods of teaching English^ and (3) that neither of the poet's 
>oles is clearly set fortb. / ' -i^ : 




- -THE--OBJEmvrS~RE|:WlDERED" " . T . 

If we reexamine the objectives of thd progVam as es~tablished by the 
' J°^^!ssion, we come face. t<) face with 'a thorny problem: 'What convincing • 
eyidence, shall we seek concerning the. competences of the student teachers' • 
to motivate children "to write and think creatwely" about poetry? The 
'answer is that there are two kinds of .criterio/i measures f,or the competence 
of teache'rs. The first is the- professional judgments of ihdivfduals - 
competent in the teaching of^poetfy. The second is evidence that the 
pupiTs taught by the student teachers have to some satisfactory degree 
•increased -their competences in thinking creatively about poetry and in ' 
writing poetry. The first, kind of criterion, 'the judgments of experts, 
does not tap directly into what- the'pu£ils have learned. The second, the 
.^actual performance and views orthe/upils themselves, comes closer to the 
oBjective^of the CommisSioh, but th/eir views' are uneducated and judgments 
-^bqut their work are extremely falflible. " These-weaknesses in criterion' 
- nreaSures ^are multi pi i&dwby the- f3ct thai the actual teaching, perhaps . .' 
contraV-y to, the design of the Comittissijbn, appears to have been done by 
the poets in some kind of partnership With the student teacher^, ,.We are 
there'fore qnabl'e to isolate the contribution made by either of the partners • 
alone. ' ;. " . " ' ' . 

■• ! Our solution to the di>emma is simply to present two major categories of 
^idence:* (1) that provided by -the pupils concerning their experience in the 
pjetr.y pi^ogram as a wliole, and (2), the views of student teachers about 
trteir experience in the' methods, courses taught by the^ets and about their 
act'ual experien'ces ia thtf.high school and junior high_schools where they _^ - 
tayght. It seems, likely that the observations of 'competent judjges-,' callege " 
supervisors, and cooperating teachers, were not intense enough to provide a 
"firm, basiS' for final judgsjents, although their views .wi 1,1 also be presented. ' 

We hasten to. add that alj^ the kinds: of evidence we shall-.,consideu here 
are inadequate to .the\burdeh we,§.h.all place upon them. -Wft-haVe, at best, 
only a weak basi-s for. final judgments.. Our" only' apology for tKis 'apology 
is that, the evi'dence presented is the best we have 'been able to gatheV under •' 
•the complex conditions of the poet's program as it evolved in the college 
methods courses and in the classrogmS where the poets and s.tudent teachers . 



taught, am d where the aid of some ^cooperating teachers undoubtedly contri- 
buted much 'to both what the pupils and student teachers Teamed, and to the 
complexity of the pr*oblem of evaluating the'prograrp. 

This report will therefore present first the data provided by 'the pupils 
then the data provided by the student teachers, and finally the eili;r«et€d 
opinions of the College supervisor, the poet, and some few cooperating 
^teachers. IDur own views will also, of course^ be visible in theVeport. 



SOURCES .OF DATA 
Defiai tions: 



t 



/ 



Sites: 



Control group' : Those pupils not slated to^participate in the 
poet*s program . - v 

Experijiienta.1 grt^up : , pupi Is jjvgfoups or classes'' scheduled £0 '! 
^participate in the poet* S;,.pt^r,am»^, . .^^^^ - 

tropnaire, including^ 
|o pa'rticipate' in j^h6 program, and those who were not. 

Post- test group : pupils actually* aarr^tit^^ ther.exp'erfmental 
program. (Assume^vtb-^ie'practic^ilV the' same pupils replyi:jiq: to \ 
the pretest: (^uestiohnatr> and designated as' "trie exgerimenta^l^^,:^ 
grou-p.." This, is, however, only anf ujQt^sJfetT'assumption..) 



..-^.^. ^Pretest group : j^la replying to quersffopnaire, including those 



Central Jionnectri cut .State College 
Soutfiern CoriRecticut Statel' Co liege 
' \ 
Number of Schools reporting : ^ 




-Central : 
Southern: 
Total : 



3 secondary schools 
3 secondary schobls 

6 ^ • 



of classes reporting on pretest : 



Central:- 
Southern : 



10 -classes ' ' 
7 classes " 



104- 



ERIC 



V 



Number of classes in poetry program : 

Central: , 5 classes (or. groups) ' 
Southern: 5 classes (or groups)^ - , 

*Some small groups (3 to 5 pupils) were omitted * T 
from the tabulations of .^response, as were two control classes, ^ 

Approximate number of. pupils reporting on pretest : ^ " . ^ 



Central : 
Southiern : 



195 
84 



Total-:* ^ 279 , 
Approximate number of pupils in pretest-experimental' group : 



Central : " 
Southern 

Total : 



112 
59 

■ IJl 



, . Approx-imate number of. pupils in pretest-control group : 

.:„^. ^-Central :; 83 • ' ' 

■Southern: . 25' '' . ■ , . 



• . Total:/. , 108 ' . , ^ ;■ • ' •, , , 

Approximate number of piipf Is- reporting in post-program classes : 

Central : . \ ' f■0^ ' ' ' . ' 

^ Southem: * " 54 ' . " 



"Total- 



ise 



^RESPONSES FF?0M1 PUPILS ^.r" ••' ' ■ , ..' . 

' . Two questionnaires .provide the data designed >to assess the hi^h. school and 
. junior high schoorRU{>-;iJs ' responses to selected aspects of the 'poetry program, 
r The "prttest", auestiqnnatre^ were administered pri oh to the iriltiation-'of • the 

program to ^ sambile of pupils. pot scheduled' *to 'participate (ca.Tlfid" the-s 



ERJC . \ . > 




"control;' group), ^nd (2) to the pupils scheduled to Work with the poet' and-- 
student teachers from the two colleges. The "post- test" questionnaires were 
admli^istered to the high scshool and junior high school pupils after completicj 
of the poetry program, and polled ,on1y participants th it.' 

, Although some technic*a^ research t^rms .ar^e used in thi^ report, they 
s'hould be viewed simpjly as handy designations. They do not indicate that " . 
the data coMected wijl be treated as though representing a rigorous research 
design or intent. On .the con^^•'ary,^the* conditions for collection oT the^data 
(and the, treatment Of the data- itself) represent\only a fairly loose,, ' 
informal effart tQ^get some relevant, information from the pupils. These 
data are prim^arily de.,signed to evoke questions, although or some occasions 
a-^W^ guesses about- 11^ implications of the *ata are yenUiPed* / ^ 

Tfte pretest or pre-program questionnaire - is composed^f twior parts, as 
foMbWs: V / ^ « -/ - 

...Part lie In iwjxprrrion is a sectioh designed to s?<furV f roni pupils/ ' 
their free,^ritten responses to. open-ended question^ like ^ [ 

"In.! my opinion, most poe^ts. . . " . - ' . ' - ' : 

Part II: Likes-Dis likes Is .a s^ctidn. designed to tap jnfbrma^t'jon on; 
the^ pupils' likes and dislikes concernfn^ la-class;'and oat-of-class ! / 
y .activities relating to poetry. Responses* we're by .numbers: 

\ ]. Like very .much; 2.. ^ 1^1 ke* somewhat j 3..*Nei'lher like'nor dislike; 
4.^ Pi'Slike somewhaJE; 5. Dislike very.wch. Two examples of items ^ 
are:! ''W^ting peetry in' class*' and "Reading poetry in my free time.".. 
- The post-test or post-program'qiiestionnaire lis composed of four, parts, 
as follows r- ; * . . ' ^ 

Part I: Identical with fart I of "the pretest. - • ^ . ■ 

f^art'll:. ^'identical with^p.art II- of the^ pretest.' ' ^ • ^ 
Part. Ilk .' Interests ; ^ set of questions designed to -tap pupils* 
'^pillions about the ^effects of the poetry .program on (1^ their future^ , 
interest in activities.. related to poetry^, and (2) their' learnings' im 
the progr$U7t' itself .• ' * \ ^ \* \, 

r , .Part IV; Th^/Instru'Ction:^ a .^ist of adjectives to be^t^^ecked only: 
If 'the pupils believe that, they /apply; t& theif poet- teacher, .e.g.,. 
, successful unsuccessful; :weTl informed about poetry; poorly -Iriformed 
. about'^poetr^. \ , ^ . - ^ , 

(Similar ifTOirmation^ relating 'to. the'student teacher^ was- collected 
but IS not reported here.) ♦ • ' . \' ' • - 

; \- ^ ' ^ ; ^ ' 

RESPONSES FROM SCHOOLS IN THE CENTRAL SITE ' - • ' . . - 1 




1 . most poets ' , . K 

tee [Written! responses* were coded simply as ''favorable o*>-positive 
opimops about poety "unfavorable or negative" responses, and "nonclass4-^^ 
fiable" in- theSe categories. Examples'of responses: Favorable:- Poets. 
e;<press feelings well; Unfavorable: They rot; On classifiable: Never 
knew any. ) • ' ' I ' 

■ in Jhe Central group the total pre-prpgram responses were 54 (57%) 
.favorable to 71 (43%) unfavara^ble" for the pupils that responded to the ' 
question. The replies of pupils^^ot slated to take the poetry program - 
•were 60% favorable and 40% unfavoraFle to^'^poets." Those pupils sUted 
to participate in the. poetry program w^re aboUt equally dwidpd (50% to 
50%) between like and dtslike on this^item.. . ' •' ° " • " 
• '-^^ the completion Qf the prograril' responses were €7% favorable to 33% ' - 
unfavorable, indicating that the experiences of the,,projram may have' improved 
the opinions -of the participants s^staati ally concern! r>g, poets *in gertera'l 

(or. possibly i .Qoncerning the' pjoet. working at CehtraT)^. *- : 2-"" — '■ ^ 

; ; -It may be that"; in the f>na1 analysis , the most •meaningful dlti' could . 
be that secured from classes^ or groups. ■ . ' . o , 



Class ^ 

t f". , / 

Seoenth grade > ■ 
Honors-Sth'^rdde \ 
'Above averdge 9 th ,grad^ 
Loh> d:V^agp^'4^h grade 
Creative. writ;ing .Iptk^rade 



; Pre-'Proaram Score 
Poditive Negative 



Po^t-'Prggvam Score 
Positive " ^Negative 



12 
10^ 



15 




10- 



♦Scores for this section entitled "In w^^opin^^".' T^ijye3e^%the rtgmber of 
responses 'iiot t-he number of pupils. • Some" pupiflsT^ nqt reply, at all-', othens 
Diay have' wrftten ; §evera-l responses . X . i ' * " ' 



It appears that the views of .the severitfcr and the ninth grajgle groups 
about poets iJnp/oved substantially inl the .course of the program. Those of 
the eighth grade and the t^nth grade groups seem to have deteriorated. The 
ddta about the twelfth grade group seems'^'too ajttenu^ted by attrition in 
numbers of responses to" sUpport interpretation, 

\r.y In my opinion ^ ^ ^ 



2 . the poetry I*ve read in schoor 

Prevest^ group ^ " ' 

Control 'group : ' • 

Post- test group ^ / . v 



ctvo 



I 



Favorable 
61 (37%) 
19/ (29%) 
J2 (41%) 



Unfccooycihle 
IpS (63%) ■ 
46 (71%1 , 
5a (59%) it' 



•1. 'The poetry, read in school is ge.net;£rny not very favorably .perceived 
by tlje p>*etest pupils: 63% find it/ not to thetr taste. 

Z.' The control group' is eyen- ijiore unfavorably disposed. 

3. those wKo took the poetry program ( pQSt-te&t group ) sH^fled . ^ - 
'-^'a^little to a favorable view -in school. However, an omis^ion'in the 
wordVng of this item may have made, "fhe 'interpretation pffeHed here, 
untenable. TheMtem in the posjc-test should have read: "In my/ 
opinidn ^the poetry I'v^ read in' school during the poetry program . .'. " ^ 
, . Our assumption, nevertheless has been that .the pupils irt the poetry ' 
program probably did indeed refer the question to the poetry they h^d 
" read during the progranu * . ^ ^ * 

/ , .^'^ . ^ - ^ 

Jn my. opinion ' _ I l*' * - ' ^ ' " ^ . 

* ■ ' , " , ; ^ ' ^^^^ , ^ ^ . / - ' 

jr' 3. woH<ing with a-poeto'n writing poetry ' \. • 

Even / before the progifam h ad 'begun, , the idea of workjng with a poet on /\ 
writing poetry seenrs to have hetd a strong 'attraction fot^ the <pupi.ts in the 
Central group;. Seventy percent of ' all votes were .favorable to the pros^ect•;^ 
THatjs, one might My thatj^t the Central sfte the poet and' the poet's 
i:)i^gram^st5od a; good chance^of» sucqeedtngT-condttion? were gropi tiouJ^./^ In 
'.truth, the, , Chan pes were even higher •than the ^gross count on thi^ it^lrfade* ' 
• it appear. In the cpntr^ol group {those naj^ slated ^to participate), 60 percent 
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\^iewed the prospect favorably, whereas fhe experimeivta*! group were about 
78 percent favorably, whereas the eJ^perimental group were about 7& percent 
favorably predisposed to the experience. 

As it turned out^ the pre-program'scores were so favorable that post- . 
prq^ram scores r>ght ;^11 have been "bunping ud against .the ceiling." In 
any event, the post-program scores on working with the poet to' write poetry 
showed a probably non-significant improvement, moving up from 78 t^SO 
percent, On the other harvj,,the high anticipatory score was clearly fio't 
eroded by the actual experiences of working with the ooet'and writing~poetry, 
among a group of pupils strongly predisposed to view it favorably to start. 

It seems- permissab^e to speculate that the idea of working with a 
rea^ Itve poet in vfriting poetry appeals in prospect to a surprisingly 
large number of pupils, and tf«t\he pupils at the ferrtral s^hooTs were not 
^disappointed in their high expectations. 

One possible reversal of ^this finding may have occurred in one class^ 
but the pre-post data for this class are perhaps too dubious to support - - 
this inte("pretation: only 14 pupils reported on this item in the pre-test 
(9 favorable, 5 unfavorable), whereas 21 (h^lls reported iif the post-test 
19 favorable, 12 unfavorable). It is addi tiBjial ly Vorth noting that this 
class is cha-racterized as being among the "low"^^cademi c achievers, in 
contrast to the other classes and group * which ar^^described as "above 
.average," "honors" or "creative writing" classes. \ 

A^^tote: the interpretation of pretest anb post-te,sT~results throughout 
this report on responses from pupils, an unverified" ass-umption is made 
^ttra^he membership of the pretest experimental groi*) was soibstanti ally 
the same a's. that of the group that eventually took the program v^ith the 
poet. It is possible, however, that at both the Central' and th^^^outhern 
sites the classes may. ha veriest some of the pup.ils who were most 
strongly alienated f^m' the program. Such attrition might have a 
powerful effect on the scores observed among the Pupils tn the program. 

I . In my opinion . . ■ . 

4. poetry : ' _ . 

In this item an attempt was made to sound out the pupils' attitudes 
toward poetry generaTly. in contrast to the* poetry studied ia school f^ee 
item 2). * ^ • ^1 

. In the pretest grouD the responses jwere surprisingly favorable. They 
certainly were mw^e favoraWe than t)ur pwn .stereotypi cal expectations. Of 
144 responses, 100 were favorable. • -The^control ^roup was 67? favorable; the 
experimental group. was 71? favorable. , ^ • 

At the end of the program the experimental group's score was 65% 
favorable.^* Theu "low academtc" grtjup reversed .ifs scores from 11 favorable 



tn^ 5 unfavorable In the pretest to 8 favorat)le and 11 unfavorable in the 
.fiost^est. The evident:© seems to support a hunch that the "low academic", 
griaup may hive' had a trip.*' . * 

It is" both interesting and saddening to speculate that ooetcy read 
during these oupils* school car-eers is rated lower than ppetry in general. 

poetry rea^ in school was rated favorably by 292 of t*>e control group and by 
^11 of the experimental group (see item 2). In the it^ reported here^ 
noetry in qeheral was rated favorably by 67i of the control group and 71% of 

"the exp^erimental grotip. ' ^ 

II. like Dislike 

^. studying poetry in class 

For the entire. pretest group, "studying poetry in class" was g^nerally- 
vfewed with distaste. Of ISKrespqpsps, 79 (44%) were'"like", to 102 . 
(56%) "dislikeN*' The control groOD Scored 23 {32%) like to 49 (68^) ^ . - 
-dislike votes* _The experimental group scored 56 (56%) like vptes to'''44 
(44?) dislike. The reversals between control and experimeotaJ qroups here 
emphasize strongly the favorable "bias" of the pupils destined to participate 
in the program at the Central site. 

The post'program scores of the experimental group on this Item were 53 
(63?) like to 31 (37?) dislilce. 

One might entertain the hunch that the experiences of the poetry program 
' irrcreased the pupils' enjo>^ent of -the study of poetry in school. If so, the 
program might be considered to have doife fairly well in achieving one of the * 
ultimate criteria of the experimental program. 

II. Like Dislike 

T. reading p'oetry silently in class 

The pupils taking the- pretest registered' 77 (48?) "like" scores to 85 
(52?) "dislike" for reading poetry silently in class. On this item the 
control group registered 24 (38?) like to- 39. (62?) dislike votes. The ^ 
experimental group recorded 53 (54?) likes to 46 (46?) dislikes.* Neither 
group could tie termed enthusiastic about sitting in class and reading ^poetry 
si lently, , * 

II. Like Dislike 

3;'^ reading poetry aloud in class 

It seems fair to guess that the pupils' liking for reading poetry aloud 
in class would improve in-a program featuring readings by^the poet, pupils, 
aTid others. The llke-dislike scores are set out below: v' " • - ; - 

9U-. 



Total vre^^.rogr^ scores ' > ' 

(expe2:inental and control gyoups) ' * 

Pr^-progrcsm experineKt4Ll group' ^ 

Pre~progrcort cor.zrr>l group 

Post'program "scores of experimental group 

-Xhe scores on reading a^oud in class seepi hot to have changed very much 
for the experimental* group, up from 45% to 48%, 

II. Like-Dislike ' . • • 

» • 4"! listenincj^ to poetry 'in class • 



40 
45 
' 32 
48 



% Dislike 



ea 

55 
67 
52 



The .poe-program per-eeqtage 
.class ar^listed below: ^ 



s on like-dislike for listening to poetry in 



% Like 


% Dislike 


62 


38 


66 ' - 


.34- 


54 ^ 




69 ■ 





Total p^re-^rrogrdn scores 

Pre-program experimental^ group , - 

Pre-prograrn control- group ' 

^ ^ i« 

'Post ppogrtm scores of experimental grcup^^: 

Th,e scores of the experimental group did not improve substantially/ 

II.' Uke-Dislike. 

51' Discussing poetry in class j " ' 

The total pretest group evidenced a. strong dislike for "discussing j^oetry 

in class^"- Of 160 responses, 35% recorded ifke votes, to 65% who recorded ^ 

.dislike. Forty-fiVe percent of the experimental group voted "like" on the ' 
pretest. After the completion of the poetry program their scores changed 
onlyv-slightly to 48% "like." 

If? Like<-Dislike 

6. ' writing poetry in class ^ ■ " v / 
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Perhaps the mo^t salient characteristic of the poetry program' ,'was its ; 
emphasis on the writing of original poetry by pupils. The pretest 
like-dislike scores are more informative if viewed by classes than by 
agglomerates. For example, 6nly two groups voted "like". more frequently 
than dislike: 12 to 7 in a seventh grade ^above average" class and 18 to 5 
in a creative writing (elective) class. Eight other classes registered 
like-dislike scores of 9 to 10, 5 to 6, 8 to 11, 3 to 7, 5 ro 10, 4 to 19, 
3-to 17, and 6 to«7^ The*4^to 19 scores were registered by a "low academic" 
group in the experimental gi»oup, whereas the" 3 to 17 score came from an 
"above average" class in the control group. 

The experimental group as a whole voted S0% to, 502 like-dislike , in the 
pretest. The post-program scores for this group were 61% "U^e", e 
substaint-ial increase that may speak well for the pcogranr at Central. 
> 

1 1 . Like-Dislike v ' " 

7-11. studying, reading, writing,- listening to, and discussing- poetry 

in my free time . , , 

Five items- were desi.^ned to assess .the "before anrf'-after" .responses of 
the experimental and QCj^tro^ pupi Is *>rf tMe jjrogr^ 4n relation to>studying, 
reading, writing, listening to, and discu*|^ing poetry in their free tlTne> - ^ 
These items attempt to ascertain J:he pupils' THc^-dislike, scores for self; - 
initiated activities related tcpoetf^y, to answer^^ie^uestipn of -whether* 
^poeyy is al.ive and wel.'J in^^e mind and heart- of ^^Tli>.^,n school is 
oui^'when poetjpy. is^^ v^quyred. \^ ' ' - ^ - ^^^"^^ " ^ 
' ^ S*6<}ying poetry antf^Hrcussing pe^j;;y in^ne*s free';- J>ii^ se^"to-^r_^- 
fairly unpopulaf pastfTOS. < \' ^^^^ J- V^^'.v.^ 

^ddij:ig jjoetry in' pupits^fr€|^.J(f^?ne showed no changeJ^if^t^Tr-t^ 
f tk^>^p&f& / ^ni^readf rrg -a^fd'wrn^os'-i n f re^ fetme*'.s*fjii^ 1 i ttle jctvan^e T>r-^ 

^ Ah xpntrol ^oup^ojrll^on 'aH five Items ^re, lower than^all other . 
5c>res^y linde^rTiftihg l^e. less favorable orientation of the^ control §rjDup's 
scdr^\>n ,almo$t al^items. ' . ~ * / ' 

It wil> be ir^^tg^sting to weigh the changes in pre- and post program • 
likes and dis-Iike$.v e^ecially in' relation tcr'the pupils' rating of their 
?t-teacher^ reputed later' under the rubric of ^The^Instruction. " 




III.l Interests (Post-pr^)gram-'stude«ts on^y.) 

/The items reported in this >.s«:tion»were designed to* assess the impact x>f 
th^ poet 's^-program^ upon the^d^ils '^estimates- o^'^eir present and future 
jfitgrest in matters pertain^hg to poetry ^-'^ 

' ' 1 . About 'T^Vf^the groap takinig the poetry' prjgrat) found it> interesting , 

2. 5ixty-^i^}it percent reported that giviirn the opportunity, they 
would^take more course worV in poetry . (Because of a defect in the wording 
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of the item, the reference to course work in poetry was left out, but we 
have assumed that the reference to poetry was so clear that /we may risk the 

^ guess that the pupils interpreted the itera as intended.) 

. 3. Fifty-two (M'^) of the 97 pupils responding to an item on the 
effect' of the experiences of- the 'poetry program on their interest in 
creat-ive ^writtng other than poetry indicated an increase in such interest. 
Eighteen (19;) reported a decrease, and 27 {28%) scored no influence one 
way or- thp ather. Such a response, even in view of the marked predisposition 

. of tHe experimental ^roup for* the experimental program, seems to speak well 
for their experiences in it.. 

4. Fifty-one (555^) of 91 students respondi ng to a question about the 
effects of the poetry program upon their future >self-ini tiated reading of 
poetry reported a likely increase in such reading. Forty pupils (44% j 
reported the 3ikelihQod of a decrease. 

«5. A key question on whether the pupils in the program wrote poetry* on 
their own as a result of theiy work elicited the information that 52 out 
of 100 pupils did. so. The riumt)er seems to us to be larger than expectation, 
even-^in view of the pupils.- favorable predisposition toward such activities* 
But such a. view may be too optimistic,, and the, data here are much too 
inadequate to support a very defensible conclusion. 

6. A large majority of pupils (76 of 98) in the program indicated that 
> they h'ad l earned a great deal or a moderate amount about writing poetry , 

in contrast to 22 who considered they had not learned very much at all . 
, Only the class characterized as of'a ^ow academic ability" reversed this 
^ ^ finding : 5 to 13. * ^ ^ ' 

.".'l^"'' It^seems fair to conclude tKat about 75% Of the pupils, reporting on this 
, i tern* reported subs ta^n t i al learning about the actual processes of writing 

itoetry, certaf^frly i^o small accomplishment for the program. 

7. li^esults very similar, to those reported for the preceding item were 
.reported about ^ question concerning increases in the pupils' ability to 

/ understand poetry. ' - , 

8. . An item asking whether pupil s;in the poetry prograTn improved their 
ability to express themselves orally reverses the data of items 5, 6, and 
7 above. Thirty-^ight pupils,- said ^es,' 60 said no. 

Perhcips one might no.te that here (as elsewhere, the pupils made fairly 
fine discriminations in their, repl ies rather than responding in uniform and 
undiscriminating fashion either positively or, negatively. 

.It appears very likely to us that gains in, ability to express oneself 
or&lly might not be a salient outcome of a short program on poetry. 

9. Replies to a questi^on aboat pupils* improvement in their ability to 
express themselves 'ln written form reveal that' 63 felt they had indeed . . 
improved, in contrast 33 who thought they had not. In this* respect it 
appears that about two-thirds of the puoils who answered- the post-program 
questionnaire thought they had Improved thefflselves in a competeode highly 
prized— at least in'^school.* ' , , , 
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10. The responses reported on this item may be both interesting and 
important for educators. The item asked the pupils to complete the following 
phrase: "Injjiy opinion the rules for^ conduct--the social cllmate--in 
the poetry t tass. . In order to interpret the pupils' answers we must 
first note that in the judgment of almost all the adults and pupils involved 
in the program, the rules for conduct in the poet's cJass.es could be charac- 
terized as open, free, much less formal and much less restricting than the 
rules'^of conduct customarily enforced in cTa?s.' As a matter of fact, some 
adults and pupils felt that the "freedom" of the poet's classes approached 
anarchy-i ^ ^ , ^ 

Against'^this background we, may note that 4-1 pupils found the rules for 
conduct in the poetry class congeniaV, while 19 viewed them with disfavor. ' 
We may also add that the class that consistently deprecated their experiences 
in the poetry class crossed the line here to register 8 favorable votes to 
5 unfavorable. Both sides appear to feel very strongly about their views. 
The item tended to polarize the pupils' responses. Comments on both the 
"rules" of the school and the "rules" in the poet's classes ranged 
from golden positives to .expressions like "stinks," "rots," and an occasiional 
obscenity. * r- 
We were struck both by ^th/k sincerity and depth of many of the pupils' 



rigid system that they felt reduced them as human beings by enforcing 
puerile and unreasonable rules for conduct that demaned the school's verbal 
adherences to freedom. The dis-illusionment of many pupils with the quality 
of life in their schools was deeply felt and deei!)ly expressed. So too were 
the minority's dislike for the excessive fr'eedom they felt they were 
accorded in the poet's classes. 



IV. The Instruction 

An effort was md<le to determine how pupils in the poetry program viewed 
their poet-teacher. They wer^ therefore a^ked at the end of. the progran; to 
check a list of polar characteristics that might provide some clues about 
their perceptions of the poet as teacher. Their responses are presented 
b^low as the sum of all the pupils' replies at tha Central site. 

Characteristic ' , . No, of students checking item 



pleas for more freedom 




passion in their dislike of a 



Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Friendly 

Unfriendly 

Enthusiastic 




* -61 



25 ' 



98 



2 



77 



10. 



Characteristic 



Ur\^tkusiastic 

Patient 

impatient' 

yjell informed about poetry 
Poorly .informed about poetry. 
Encourages us to write ^ 
Discourages us from writing 
Fair 
Unfair 

Wants us to learn 
Dbesn^t care whether we learn' 
Dependable 
Undependable 
Kind 
Unkind 





O ° : . 


17 




59 








83 
82 




• 

7. •»= ^ 


















76 




17' 




76 




'l8 




50 
















83 


8. ^ 





We -may note, tKat the loweSt^^bsiitlvje ratind *v?as ^Cecprded tar ^'deoehdable" 
(50), and-the hifah^st negative rating for .'/undependablV; (320. ^:The ref e^encgt / 
. here may'.be to flhe poet's tardiness andZ-Or absence during- the 'program.^ 

• We'h^ve arbftrarily divided the pes i'tive* scores intKthree groups: V - 
the fo*jr highest sc-dres, the three mi ad^'e seores/- ah^*^ the 'tfi'ree lowest - " 

-scores, as fcnlow^- • - • i 



Hest\ 



Friendly 
Well informed 

about poetry^ 
Kind 

'y Encourages ue to*''' 
write . 



98 

83 
83 

82 



.o -. 'Middle ' . ' 

^hthus-iasHa . ' ' " 7? 

\ Fair ; ' 7S 
. Want^ us to learn 76 



3uccjessfv,l 

Patiient^' 
Dependable 



69 
50 



■.. It seems that th^ pupils are trying to say that ttie poet may" rate 
extremely high on seven cTiar.acteri sties and still not- be viewed as an ) 
outstanding.lysucces^fjul teacher. It may also be noted that the negative 
scores are aligned inversely with the positive scores, the highest positives 
scores beinjg coupled with the lowest negative scores- and vice versa. 

W«;ca.ii- only guess that the pupils are extremely discriminating and in 
strong agreement in their judgments 'abiut poet as teacher. They 
apparently do not eql^^tf 'successful teaching with friendliness, command 
of subject TOtjEer, >|wln^«iS, and. encouragement to write poetry. We shall 
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r)ot risk any further -surmi ses about these matters, leaving them rather to 
those readers disposed to analysis. 



A FEW OBSERVATIONS ABOUT PUPILS RESPONSES AT THE CENTRAL SITE 

' 1. Many of the pupils who expressed a dislike of poetry noted that 
they had experienced difficulties in understanding poetry--understanding it 
cognTtively and denotatively. That is', they seemed to be looking for a 
message, a story, something that could be 'apprehended quickly and clearly, 
as they might apprehend a news, article or a chapter ^in a science text. If 
this hunch comes close, to reality, the-i> it 'might follow (a) that some ' -« 
pupils should be inducted into the enjoyment of .poetry by way of poetry that' 
.tells a simple story simply and^(b) -that they should gradually be helped 
to comprehend the processes of connotation and affective response to language 

2. Reading poetry silentjy in class appears to polarize the pupils 
strongly: they either like it or dislike it (both heartily). Few respond , 
in neutral terms. It might' therefore be advisable for teachers to encourage 
silent reading principally for selected pupils who , are likely to relish it. 
For the others, Silent reading may simply harden a distaste for poetry. 

"3. It may be useful to restate one of the eternal verities about "the 
diverse responses of different human beings to- the' same event. That is to 
say that *the diversity of pupils; opinions about the same poet remain 
strikingly and refreshingly different. In a single class the pupiJs wrote 
the following replies to an open-ended question about the Doe£ and poetry; 

He was nice . 'Dislike him very-much 

It was fun A waste vf time with him teaching it' 

A good idea I hate it . 

Interesting < Wasn't very educational - 

Different " • • ^ 

4. Most pupijs tried hard to respond carefu.lly and in complex terms in 
,the replies to items on the questionnaire. For example, some judged the poet 
to be both kind and unkind, difficult and easy to understand, as he might 
at different times have been. 



THE -STUDENT' TE^ACHERS AT CENTRAL -CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE 

- - ■ ^ . 

The Pre-Tqa chinq Questioncaire 'The five student -teatt^ers scheduled to work- 
in the poetry program at C^tral Connecticut State College completed a 
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questionnaire designed to ascertain the'fr views about the experimental 
teaching program 1y>ng ahead af them, and about their own interests in 
poetry, A summary of their response's may serve the purpose fif establishing 
their attitudes, interests, and objectives prior to the experimental 
program, thus providing a baseline fo.r the developments to follow in the 
program. . ^ 



Tkeiv objectives in the program 

To lecam how .to stimulate pupils to write 
oreaifively ' ' • 

To .learn how to helpmpils enjoi^ poetry 
'To learn how to teach poetry 
To find out liow pupils feel about poetry 
To stimulate pupi'ls to think creatively 



The 



tr 



own interest in poetry at this .time 



Interested, excited, enthusiastic 
l/ow working with and writing poetry 
Welcome anything different 



^* , Inter esp^n learning:! to teach poetry ^ 



no,^ of Responses 

- 4 / ■ 

3 
2 
I 

■ • i 

no. of Responses 

> 5 
3 

■ I 

no, of Responses ' 



' P^sonal reaations 
■•Helping , pupils 



A challenge^ great, looking forward to it 

^In working with pupils 

To find out hoi) they react to poetry 
To help them to write poetry 

Outr^gches of poetry^ 

» * . 

' Is a basis for creative writing • I 
In conjunction with music * 'I 

4. ^ Mo^t important objectives in teaching poetry no. of Responses 



To stimulate creativity, feeling response 
■To increase understanding 
To increase enjoyment 



6 
3 
I 
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To show relation of poetry to other kinds of writing 
^o overaane fear of ^^the blank page'' 



Collegiate preparation for teaching poetry 

Courses in methods of teaching 
Courses in poetry 
Literature for young adults 
Philosophy of education 

Anticipations for the experimental program 

Enthusiastic^ interested hopeful 

Relieved 

Anxious 

Student teachers' criteria for fudging pupils 
original poetry 

Will the pupil try? 
Improvement in writing poetry 
Quality of pupil expression 



I 
I 

no. of Responses 

' 4 
Z 
I 
I 



no. Qf Responses 

9 ' 

I 

I 



no. of Responses 
3 

' I 
I 



Understanding of guidelines for working with poet no. of Responses 

To be cooperatively determined by student teacher^ 

poety and Cooperating teacher 3 



None provided 
Do my best 

Use poet 's and cooperating teacher 's help 

Understanding of own responsibilities 

To help pupils 
To help poet 

To fdllow poet^s guidelines 

Fxpectatiohs about pupils* responses to 
traditiondV teadhTn^ of poetry 'in sohool 

Drcddj disgust J displeasure 

Lack of understanding 

Unresponsive - 1 0 *j 



M8 



3 
I 
I 

■3 

no. of Responses 
8 
I 



no. 



of Responses 
/ 




II, Expectations about pupil's responses to the 
experiPicr.tal program 

I, 

Favorable 4 ^ ' 

Unfavoralle i 

Do not kno^j) ' 7/ \ 

Most student teachers ^appeared to be looking forward with pleasure to 
the experimental orogram; in spite of the fact that they anticipated that 
^ the pupils would have been "turned off" by traditional teaching. Possibly 
. the most disturbing aspect of the student teachers* responses was their 
evident lack of knowledge about how the program was to be conducted. 
Perhaps the best presage of success for the program is their strong 
enthusiasm and optimisj:ism concerning the success that awaits them in 
their student teaching in the experimental program. 

STUDENT TEACHERS' RESPONSES AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 
The Methods Course at the CDlleqe (Central) 

. The methods had origtVia'lW been planned as a joint venture^-a'sort of 
team teaching essay by the college Instructor and the poet. In actual 
operation, however; internal/ stresses quickly split the pa'rtnersljip. As . 
a consequence, the ins^ructbr offered heti customary course in methods of > 
teaching Engl'ish, spTo. me poet arranged to make himself available, 
also solo,. to sma>f groups of student teachers. 

It should l^noted that the student teathers enrolled in the methods 
course included dl^ those preparing to do student teaching *in Engl isTf^^-^-^ 
Of this gj^^cTup,' only five were to be involved in the poetry program. One' 
of the^left^the program and was replaced by -a substitute. Jhe report^ - 
froii>nhis point forward will be concerned only with the five student teachers 
' >rffo ultimately participated in the poetry project . * 

^ The vyws of th& five student teachers concerning their methods course 
with the college instructor are strongOif' negative-"Vphenomerron very often 
observed about many colTegjate method^ courses, ^ne student teacher felt 
that she had .learned a gr^eat deal from the course. The others saw the course 
as weakened by an overemphasis on construction of a Ipng tmit, lacking 
structure, and deficient in useful teaching techniques. The lack or 
careful^planning for the* student teaching experience ]was also noted--a 
theme/thaL recurs over and over: 

/ - , 



The Methods Course With the Poet 



The major deficiencies of the methods course offered by the Roet w^re 
.again a lack of organization and careful planning, plus a lack bf varied 
teachthg techniques. Some found the course t6o short to be useful, others * 
complained of the excessive emphasis on tl/e poet'^ poetry, and s-till 
others regretted the lack of constructive criticism and feedbark. about th^eir 
own teaching. , ^ , . 

On the positive side of the ledqer, however, the credits were impressive:^ 
The work with the poet himself was the best part of the methods course. 
Small-group work vy^s excellent, useful, and enjoyable. 
The poet was always available from 4 to 9. ' ' " 

I leai^ned how to write poetry. , ^ 

The poet's exercises were superb--the best part of the>:ourse, 
^fantastic. * 

'The most; valuable course I've ever taken. • 
I wrote poetry on, my own. 
Such a course is 'a necessity - 
I want to teach poetry, etc. 

Most college teachers" v/ou Id be pTe^ased with such^alance\as th^ 
teachers cast between weaknesses and strengths. 

^The Student Teaching Experiences , , , ^ • 

From the student teachers' point of view their student teaching 
experiences we're in some respects very bad;- and^ in a few others, nretty 
good. On the debit side. of the ledger was a un^tiimoUs opini^on that the 
poet's irregular appearances in and absence 'from class were very bad. ^ The 
student teachers were equally dissatisfied witfi tlie^a'ck of organization, 
plannij^ig, and communication in the project. Three of five student teachers 
also noted some stress and strain because of what they saw as the cooperating 
teachers' disapproval oV certain aspects* of the poetry program. 

Oth.er dissatisfactions were n^oted, but the Tfst is fairly long: "the . 
poet taught us nothing"; he favoreS'a few of the pupils; the program was' 
viewed by three' student teachers as a failure in their schools; and on^ 
student teacher was "ceaight in the'middle" of ^differences between the poet ' 
and the cooperating teacher. 

On the credit side of the ledger, three student teachers' called- ^ , 
attention first of all to the fact that- the freedoms offered to pupils, ty 
the poet and his untonditional -acceptance^ of eadh pupil, constituted major 
strengths of the teaching .program ^and were a major contribution to the 
student teachers' own learnings in th^.orpject. , Another strength of the 
program cited^by the student teachers was that the poet's teathing had an 
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impact on the pupils, it was "influential." Two stiident teachers voluntee^ed. 
that their cooperating teachers cooperated well and added strength to the 
instruction. Perhaps the finesWa<;col^de was offered by-one student teacher 
who clairT>ed to have learned to ^acHNytfi'fe poetry orogram "by myself." Another « 
student teacher, however, found hers^f at the other pole, and stated her 
belief that the oroqram was impossible^ithout the poet. 

The Student Teachers' View of Their Pupils 

^ in response to a query about the junior and senior high school puoils' 
reactions to their experience^ ijl. the poetry- program, the student teachers- 
appeared to us to' give careful Ty considered and oerceo^ive answers. The 
purttls 

were at first hesitant'to write poetry, butfwarmed uD rapidly ' 
enjoyed the ooetry ^ 
.wrote w'el 1 

^mfssed the Dciet when' he, didn ' t cone 
' -^-vyere enthusiastic 
' ^ accepted jtheBfet immediately 

lost some.in^Wst after three weeks 
wrote some pre^^ bad' poetry 

saw rlo purt)0seW) the program . * 

4 didn'^t know what was going on ' ^ 

The Student Teachers' Views About the Program 

The opinions of the student teachers about the organization', alffns, planning, 
and administration of the p/'ogram at the Central srte were uniformly dismal: 

unclarified , poorly planned 
. vague poorly communicated 

' confused disorganized 
too brdef 

" ^ / ' 

The College Contributio ns to the Student Teachfnq Experiences . 

The treakdown between the general methods course and the poet's methods 

course at the col lege--carried over into the student teaching experiences-- 

generated an unrelieved bitterness among the student teachers. They felt 
that the contpbutions of the college were nil: 
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The collegg did nothing. 

One college supervisor made one visit--or none. 

The regular methods course contributed nothing to our work in 

poetry in the schools. 

Some student teachers noted bitterly that the college evaluation of their 
work in the schools was made on the basis Of an inadequate number of 
observations. By far the saddest complaint of son>e student teachers related 
to the fact that the college ^valuators ignored the extremety difficult 
circumstances of the experiment program^ especially amid the conflicting 
expectations and the animosities generated among college supervisors, the 
poet, and sbme cooperating teachers. As a consequence, these student 
teachers felt, they received unmerited low grades for their student teaching 
--grades that might cawse sisvere and permanent damage to their careers as- 
teachers. 



The Course in Methods erf Teaching \ 

What follows here represents the view of Prof. Shugert, the.cdllege 
supervisor and instructor wKp attempted to conduct the methods course in 
partnership, with the poet. In her view the attempt was a complete 'fiasco 
in terms ot\botb the course an<J its effects uDon the future student' 
teachersv 

from the^ outset of the course, differences arose that immediately became 
irreconci laWS. :^either the poet nor the instructor would or could teach 
ill:jat the other wanted to teach in the ^other's Way. The two differed ^ 
r^'^ically eri h0^ to^conduct^ the coUrse, and these differences we^e never 
resolved. For example. Prof / ^hugerl^ wanted to set a limit to the time 
lel lotted to readin^gs of the student teachers' original poetry.", The Doet 
<}is*agreed. The instructor y^anted to work with the student teachers as^a 
group; 'th^i poet felt^h^ cdul^d WorH o^ly *^Hh small groups. Each wanted. ' 
to' pursue his own objectives ^^and methods , and the competition for class 
time could not be^ resolved. The Instructor ihsisted that the student 
teachers attend^the methotls course; the poet refused to mak^ attendance 
\compulsory. The *^student teachers became accustomed to "blanket" reassurances 
Yrom th^ poet, didn't get ^ them- from the instructor, and^so-^. . 

'Perhaps happily* the 't^D. agrg^d 'to go their 'seUB rate ways. As Prof ^ 
Shugert .said, sha^felt >^he^ had. better'teach the methods course^, and did. 
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The Instructor's View of the Poet . 

In her analysis of the"'si tuation , the instructor noted that thq poet" 
expected everyone to ^dopt his^ values, interests, goals ,^ and methods of 
teaching. Further, the poet would not work with all the student teachers aftd 
refused to work.w'ith one who seemed to him to demand too much structure in 
the<()lanning and teaching. Nor did the Jnstruc^Ar share the poet's vfew 
that poetry was the most important ^thing to teach/) 

Another differeoce arose between the two when the poet failed to adhere 
. to -dgreement's about the time he was to spend' at the. c&llege and later at ~ 
the s^chools serving as student teaching sites. As Prof. Shugert noted with 
some dismay, the-poet Wen m]\ie(lJ^'-of'^t)e school- a week ^head of time and 
cancelled his last^plaSs in/aaother. 

In Prcf. Shugert's view ,'^',p,ossibly;ihe most dj^trimentaT consequence of 
'the poet*s\work'^as that h^ managed Ito attract the student teachers so ' 
, strongly th^,they b^iaiRe^'l ienate^J from 'their 'college instructors and super-» 
visors. 'rAs^jsfi;^ obS%i^ye;j% : the" student teachers became so 'Bccustomed to - 
unconditional praise*t>iet anyone who point-ed out a defect was "a bacL-quy/' ' 

- * "^"^ - ^ ' ' ' • ' 

The Ipstruct(fr. aifiii>' a SupeyyAior Review the Program ' ,^ 

.Given anolher'-oppgrlHiptty \ 7rg^^\Shuge rtj would probably not p^rti c^pate.^ 
It* is her opinion that pcfftl^ry ,4s flot import^rtt enough J:o, warrant separate \ 

*'ajid special treatment, ^or is 'she at/all sure that ju3t getting pupils to " 
write poetry j% worth the pr.icX'that^rthe f)^^ogram extracts. ^ ^ ^ , 

' ;v Another cdHege .supe^i'vf^or , Rogelr i^^^^r, faulted the poet-for refusing 
to ^(ypk with large groups ofSstudeR^t .t|achers'^ It was cffear, say? 'Mr. 

iiegef, that t^ie ^►oet did not f it 'in'to/the,^ructure of ffie schobts." .He 

• seemed tc^rlac): organi rati 6n a^d Ore abilitjC>^ plan wi th thr stu^dent teacher. 
' ^and the CQOfferatin^/teacherCV As^^'^resiill;, Some' student teachers were simply 

"throwrvT inlo tjie fjrogrim.an^dTd to tel^t^v . * 
M):."iie§er j^ins Prof^'^\igert-in finding .faujt wijth the poet's 

uncondttftna\ po5i-tiv& dcceptancerXj^f^ the ^student teachers' poetry, which^; 

t-hey maintain depr^i\fed the stud^ feiwJhers of cRi|ic1'sm they ^badly needed. - 
He further not§2^fftat ttte studegt\^achers * tlose sHj^nce with the poet 

* occasionally alienated the- 'cooperati|<^'' tead>e]c$ . 

In -sum, the- cQVjeg^^in'structor-ii^n^U^^ t*ie*iecwd supervisor saw, 
. little virtue* 4x1. t6 is y^f's*^rogram'>t thp Central $ite. 



THE P0Elr-'s "vi5w' OFaTHE PROGRM' AT TH£:ll!ilTRii- sTtE ? ' 



Gerald Hius^i^n^' th/s-'poet in' the pr^9Shii"^iv^r&\ \ reports 0n the 
proW ems- that J^^i^/Yo^ the.abani^^nSlit^ p1«n for him and Prof. 

Shugert to offer the coiirsfi frt methq^ bf tea«hir^ together. (It is his view 
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that soiDe of the problems he encountered were unfortunate holdovers 
from last yearns pV-ogr^am.) ' ' ' 

As his work in the methods, course with Prof. Shugert unfolded, the 
division of labor became a mettier of concern to htm: "She did most of 
the lecturino and I would interject occasionally.'' In consequence, the ^ 
student teachers did not come to know the poet, nor did they kno^v what he 
expected of them. Beyond this, the student teachers were 'not sure* who woul<f 
grade them in the ambiguous situation created by the presence of a co- 
.teacher whose role was never clarified. . — 

Thrs lack of clarification was /ever remedied, and the situation of 
the CO- instructors deteriorated rapidly, esoecially when the poet clearly 
di^^-agreed the professor's objectives and methods in the course. The 
iroet expres/ed a- desire tQ. work with small groups of student teachers, 
^ a desi^re tirade evetTore poignant because he felt that he was not aett4>)g to 
"know'hfs stit^ent 'teachers nor they fiim. The splitting of the methods course 
into- two was a natural consiS^uence tif such^a state of affairs and occurred 
after about two weefei. ' ' ^ 

The' poet ro^e Iji^^self available ^^rom ten in the morning until four in 
tr^e afternoon." He.reoorts th#t he est^jfct^ ished good rapport wtth twenty 
irt^dent teachers and -t+wrt abo'ut^twelve' attended his sessions regularly and 
' "wrote great. poems.*' ii^^aa 'stressed se|f-expressioft> openness, and, 

freeaom>in his class',- and found h:is teaching gratifying.' He oreoared and 
„ .distributed to his student teachers a set of procedures entitled "Twenty 
- Idea« for a Poetry Worlcshop/* which he judged were very well received; 

It is clear, «fn*ever,' that not all of the thorny problems that resulted 
in^the diyisfon of instruction 'for the rliethods course were resolved. Prof. 

• Shugert did ^<)>t Dartii:ip9te in the-poet'^s QjMrse, but requested written 

* reports.' of the Specific outcomes :that were being achieved in the poet's 
course. Sincere Ttewed himseV as dealing principally with the' writing 

and re^ng of poetry, both -powerful but non-specific activities, he found, ' 
ft.useTesi' anc( %)pfeasant to be asked tg specify what' was being concretely 
achieved-nn his classes. ' . ' 

No resolution of the tensions generated by the event's that occurred in 
the meth^>ds course was ever achieved, and the entire maitter continued and 
conttfiaes tt) rankle! 



jl^ The Student Teachiog Experience . 

Whe^ the scene shifted from ^le college^ to the schools in which the poet 
•"and the %tudent teachers were to put into practice what had been taught in* 
• the methods course, the difficulties multiplied. And no wonder. In the 
' schools the teaching was "for keeps," And it Involved not only the poet, 
the col lege 'supervisors, the student teachers, and the high sch(Jol nuplls, 
but also the cooperating te><ihars, department heads, and school principals. 
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Once again the failure of organization* and communication comes up into ' 
high relief.' In some schools the teachers thought the poet'was a special 
student taking a degree at Central. Teacher^and nrihcioals often were' ignT)rant 
of the fact th-at H^usman was a poet, that he was teaching becaus'e he U^ed 
it and wanted to make a living out of it. , y 

To make matters worse, the Doet felt that some of the student -teachers . 
and c60peratirig teachers feared to carry out his ideas because they might 
be viewed as too radical' by the authorities. In addition, the college 
supervisors often would not participate in the instruction, but simply came 
to observe. The serious threat of a poor grade in student teaching emerged 
to haunt some of- l^jie student teachers who felt they might not be*ab1e to 
meet the diverse and conflicting expectations of the ooet, the cooperating 
teacher, the pupils, and'above all, the col lege' supervisors^ [And in the 
issue it turned out that some 'of«their worst fears were realized.} 

The poel s^pl^ef^ritically. of the college supervisors to the student^ 
teachers." He^lso found the. cooperating teachers almost uniformly negative. ' . 
PerhSp^- one Sad reason for ttfe complexities that are barely ^intimated here 
becomes visible in the poet's, own* words: "I didn't want [the student* 
teachers to'teach the class]. I wanted a moret direct relationship with those 
kids [the high school pupils]." He goes on to addr "I antagonized the 
^chooV-in my own way and tbey~aRtagonizBd ine. 'V He xouldn ' t stand the\grading 
systems that were woven into the fabric of the school and the college. Nor 
could he tolerate the parade of college /supervisors , photographers, pub-lic 
relations men, and others through\his cTassrooms, He felt torn by 'conflicting, 
impossible demands r "I went crazy trying to fulfill everyone's expecta- ^ 
tions." "They wanted me to fulfill tfje tasks ^of twent y poet s^" So h^ 
decided that he was "going to teacf\ a few kids to v^rUe. And I didl"^ 

The poet, to add to his troubles, showed a short motion picture that 
was barred from exhibition in the school after a preview performance: "I 
came to the end of my rope when that filgi was 'censored%" When he did encounter 
a teacher who really wanted hljn^to come to his class to teach poetry a -he 
said, "'The hell with everything, ^ and \ sat down- and read my poems {to those 
ptjpilsJfor two days^T^and- that was the first tirfte they ideally t-elated to me." * 

The Communication Problem ' ' . \ *' 

The poet also felt keenly his 'isolation from and T^ck of communication 
with representative's of the Commission: "If I could have just called someone 
up and got into a good discussion about the program." . . - , ' » 

In conversations ^nd interviews with the *poet--as perhaps "also' in these . 
pages-- one is able to note with great clfifl^rty the evolution' of the poet^s 
ultimate loneliness in Ms_ program. Almost everyone falls -away or drops 
out: the Commission administrators , ^ome of*the cooperating, teachers, and 



some of the high school pupils. Of' those who remained, the* high school pupils 
who "found themselves" in the poetry [Trogram rewarded the poet with" poetry. 
Several of the sirudent teachers, on the other hand, nossibly because they 
identified tpo closely with the poet's views and his^ teaching techniques,, 
paid a very high price -for their adherence--a price that* may continue to 
be extracted throughput th^ir teaching career. 



Note; 



A final section entitled "Analysis and Recommendations." follows 
the report on the Southern orojeot. • ' 



RESPONSES FROM 'SCHOOLS IN SOUTHERN SITE 
I . "^n my opinion 
1 . most DOets 



^retest responses 

Total pretest ^group 
Experimental group 
Cord^^ol group 
Fost'Z^s^re span sis 



Favorable 

61 (79%) 
22 (7^3%) 
19 ('90':-) 
27 i(S9%) 



Urr-VJorable 
— » 

14 (21%) 

12 (27%) 

2 (10%) 

19 (41%), 



Seventy-nine oerce/it (51) of the pupils in the ltdtal pretest group w^e 
initially favorably disposed toward most poets. 

Examples of responses ' 

■ /'' ^ 

Favorable '; ."are very intelligent and hide their feelings in ^ife 
and bring them, out in poems." ^ " / \ 

, Unfavorabl e : "are stupid asses." ' * - 

\ "~ ' ' ^ ' ; 

In the po^st-test group 59% of the classifiable responses were fa</orable. 
Exposur^e to the poet in person appears to have'dimned the puoils' br^ight views 
from 72% to 59^ favorable. 

It may be warth noting that poets as people may in. general be/y-'iewed by 
Dupils more favorably than poetry itself in general. * . 

Note: The control group included only about 22 pupils. For almost every, 
lifiin on the questionnaire this small grOup' voted much more favorably 



than the experimental group. Thej^ seemed solidly "and possibly indis- 
criminatingly strongly predisposed* i6ward- the study of poetry. 'Because 
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of the pattern of consistently ^igh favorable scores and the fact that 
there were only 22^Dupjls in the group, their .scores art omitted in the~ 
reoort that follows. - - . - 

I . In my> opinioh -f^"^' 

2. the poetry I've read. -in -school 

We should note here that the intent af this item is* to he-lo define the 
pupils' views about the poetry generally studied., in school , not about the 
poetry read in the course of the proqram. 

' ^crjorable Unfavorable 

*' Pretest responsec 27 (53%) 24 (47%) 

tosz^teet responses - 28 (62%) ' l7 (38%) 

The pretest scores show a fairly favorable response to the poetry the 
pupils have studied in school. Even so, the post-test responses indicate ^ 
that the puoils' experiences in the poetry program may have impr-oved 
their opinions somewhat abou^t poetry in general. 

r. in my ooini on ' 

3. working with a poet in writing poetry 

This item seeks to identify the pupils' pre-mipgram and Dost-program 
vi^ws about working with ^ poet. W 

. -avorable Unfavorable 

' ' '*reteet responses 32 (73%) 12 (2?%) 

^ Post-test responses - 38 (76%) 12 (24%) 

The idea of working with a poet^seems to exert a very strong attraction 
for the pupils. The (too small) control group seems almost avid, pnd the 
strong preference expressed by the experimental group before the program may 
even have been slightly improved by the program experiences themselves. 

One might venture to say that on the basis of only the responses to the 
first three questionnaire items, the poet and the poetry pro<jrain at the 
Southern site should thrive. 

I . In n\y opinion 

4. ^ poetry 
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The pupils' responses to the idea of poetry per se nay clarify the effe^s 
of the "poetry progr^m^as it developed at the schools in the Southern site, ^ 

Favorable - Unfavorable 

Pretest responses- 29^83%) 8 (17%) ^ - 

Post-test responses 35 (7Z%^ 13 (27%) 

The experimental group may have suffered a bit of^a reality shock in • 
the program: their score dropped from 83^ to 73%, Nevertheless, nost 
secondary school teachers of poetry might be very happy indeed to receive 
a "favorable" rating from 73% of their pupils. . ' • 

II. Like-Dislike ' - . _ 

1 . studying poetry in class 

This item is^ designed to pick up differences between a generalized 

like-dislike of poetry in school and studying poetry \K school. ' * ' 

Like _ ;^ ' _ Dislike 

Pretest responses . 40 (76%) - 13 (24%) - 

Post-test responses ^ 39 (72%)- . 15 (28%) 

. In these classes the -liking for studying poetry seems quite pronounced, 
though perhaps more moderate than their preferences for working with the poet 
and for poetry in general. The post-test responses for the experimental 
group seem down just a little after the reality ofvth^ program, but still 
quite high, 

II. Like-Dis like ' - ^ 

2. reading poetry silently in class 

One test of a pupil's commitment to poetry might well be his response 
to the prospect of reading , poetry slAefttly in class-before and after the 
poetry program. ^ 

Like Dislike 



Pretest responses ' 32 (67%) 16 (33%) 

Post-test responses 43 (74%) IS (26%) 

t 
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The experimental group seemed by the. end of their program to have 
increased their liking Tor silent reading in class^; from 67% to 74%. 

II. Like-Dislike * 



3. readirrq poetry alpud in class 



^ rej: est' responses 
0^ Post- test responses 




Li>e 



Dislike 



26 (53%) ^'23 (47%) 
28 '(64%) 16 (36%) 



Reading poetr> aloud in class clearly seems to be less well liked than 
many other activities connected with the study of poetry in school. It is 
worth noting that^the score of the experimental grouD after the completion 
of th^ir, program rose to 64%, from a pre-program score of 53%. This may well 
represent substantial increment to be credited oerhaps to the program. 

II. Like-Dislike- - . . 



4. listening to- pbetry in class. 



Pretest response 
Post-test responses 



Like 



Dislike 



27 (67%) 13 (33%) 
31 (72%) 12 (28 



A small rise in liking for listening to- poetry in class ist registered at ■ '^i 
completion of the program, from 67% to 72%. 

II." Like-Dislike "♦^ ' • . - 



5. discussing poetry in- class^ 



^ Pretest responses 
Post-test responses 



Like 



Dislike 



' 22 (55%) 18 (45%) 
'29 (66%) 15 (34%) 



The experiences of the poetry program still appear to be operating well:" 
the s(fore for "discussing poetry in class" improves bv 11 percentage points-- 
up fro4.55% to 66%. ' • 
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I I . Like-Dislike " - ' - ^ 

6. writing poetry in class . - ♦ 

Like Dislike . 

Pretest responses ' ' 2lJ44%) 27 (36%) 

Post'Cest responses ^ 32 (70%) U (30%) 

- Writing poetry tn class was not very highly prized by-the experimental 
group before the poetry program! Given the em^phasis accorded in the program 
to original poetry, 'the increase in the "lUce" score from 44% to 70% , 
speaks highly for the success of the poet and the student* teactiers and for. , 
the pupils' response to their experimental class, / 

hi . Like-Dislike - - . • ' / ' 

' ' ' . / " 

7. studying poetry in my free tinie ^ ^ : 

How many pupils like to read poetry during, their fre6- ti^ie, on their 
(iwn? Does it appear likely t^^at a relatively short' program involving a poet 
could make a difference in thfe numbers who do? 

Like ' Dislike ' 

Pretest responses . 19 (49%) 20 (5l%) 

. /Post-test responses - • 22 (42%) 3l (58%') 

THf answer among the experimental classes at the Southern. si te seems to 
.be No.; The "like" scores drop from 49% to 42%. ' \" . , 

II. Mte-Dislike " ' ^ 

8. f r-eadi'ng poetry in^my -free time ^ ' > ^ ^ ' 

HowJj5&d the experimental program influence the reading of poetry in 
their fpe^e time among the pupils' in the group? 

tlt^ ' ^ . ' LtAre DisliJie 

'0Mest responses' ^ 34 (78%) 16 (32%) 

msi't'test responses" 28 (6l%) ' 18 (39%) 
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Fewer pupils in the experimental qroup appear tp like reading in their free 
time after the program (61%) than before (78%). 

ll\ Like-Dtslike « ' ^ / ' * 

9. writing poetry in my free time 

^ Since a major activity of the poetry program has been the writing of 
original poetry by pupils, it may be interesting to find out whether their . 
liking for this activity appears to have /^hanged at the end of their work 
.in the poetry program. . \ , 



Like 



Dislike 



^~ vet est responses 
Post-test responses 



28 (72%) 
28 (58%) 



II (28%)' 
20 (42%) 



The experimental group exhibits a decrease in their liking for writing 
poetry-on their 'own>.tima (72% to 58%), although the percent of pupils' * 
^expressing a liking I'or luch an activity remains surprisingly high in. a 
country and^t a time when poetry might be expecte.d to fare even worse than 
less -"exotic" studies.. How many pupils like to work at problems in mathe- 
matics ETn ^:heir own free time? " 

II.'.W4;.e-Dislike ^ . ' 

> - »- 

, 10. listening to poetry in my free time , ^ • 



, Pretest responses 
Post" test responses 



Like 

^ 22 (51%) 
19 (49%) 



Dis'like 

21 (49%) 
20 (U%) 



• Surprisingly enough, the decrease noted in the experimental group's 
respons.es to questions about their likjng^for self-initiated activities, 
^fter the^poetry prpgi^am, does not appear here. T^^e percentage remains about 
the same for the ^-test^nd post-test scores. 



II. Like-Disme 



11. Discussing poetry in my free time 
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Like Pis like 

Pretest 'responses * ^ 17 (43%) 23 (57%) 

Post-test response^ 20^ (47%) 2-3 (53%) 

, ' • « - , — 

The control group evinces a very slight increase in their post-program 
"like" score for discussing poetry in^^theJr free time. ^ 

★ * * ' , 

Some observations about the pupils" responses on the'^'like-Dislike^* 
segment of the questionnaire may be in oj?der: 

1, Prior, to the inception of the experimental program, pupils slated 
to participate in it seemed to eviace a very strong liking for 
activities related, to j30€ftry.. This may account for some of the 
slight "dampening" effects that appear in a few items after the 
conclusion of the program'! 

2^ The scores for pupils' self-initiated activities in their free 
time are lower than their scores for in-school activities. 

III, Interests (after corflpletibn of the poetry program) 

1 . Interest in the program 

The pupi'ls' interests in' the pr^ram ^tpoear to be strong. .Forty- three 
pupils (79%) expressed interest, as compared with 10 (21%) who expressed 
disinterest. The expression of intere$t in the program ni^iy bespeak a 
genuine arousal of interest among the pupils who participated, 

III. Pnter^sts (after completion of the poetry .program), 

• . ^ - * 

2. Future course work in poetry , _ 



If given an ^opportunity in the future to take mt^ course work in- poetry, 
42 pupils (8U) 'reported they would elect one* or more courses^, as comparecf with 
10 (19%) who would take none. This represents a strikingly; large percentage' 
of pupils who would' of ' their own free will take more course work in poetry. 



nr., Interes^ts (after completion of the poetry program) 

. ' ,3. Interest rn gther types of creative writing 

Twenty-four pugi-ls (50%) report that as' a consequence of their experiences 
in the J)oetry program their interest, in other types of creative writing^ tias 
, increased; 17 (35%) repOrted'a decrease, and 7 (15%) reported no ch^rwe. 

^ ' /' ' ^ . ^ ' ^ y^--" 

III.' Interests (after completion of the poetry program) ^ ) 

' ' ' /- 

' 4. Reading poetry in free time * 

/ • ^ / * • 

Twenty-eight pupils (56%) report that as a result of their experiences in 

; the poetry program they read poetry on their own occasional Ij^, often, or 

^ very often. Twenty-two (44%) .do 90 rarely' or never/ 

* ' ' " ^ ^ ' / . 

III. Interests (after conlpletion of the poetry program) 

5. -- Writing poetry in frere time 

Twenty-three pupils (48%) write poetry on their ov/n initiative . * 
-occasionally, often, or very often. Twenty.-five (52%) do so very rarely 
or never. ^ ' / ^ o 

. in. Inter6Stl5 (after completion of the poetr^y program.) . ' 

6. Leann^nqs about poetry 

.Thirty-erg+it pupi'ls indicate that t)4y learned much or Very much 

about' wrijting poetry. Fourteen {11%) 'feel t^iey learned little or nothing ■ 
about it.',. \ - . 

\\\. Interests (a'fteir completion of the poetry program) 

1. Improvement in understanding poetry . • " . : 

Forty^ree pupils (78^) believe they have improved tHeir ability to 
understand poetry,, in contrast tp 12 ^22%) who report very little improvement. 

III. Interests (after completion. of" the poetry program) ^* s . . 

8; : Improvement in oral self-expression / ' . 

y . • ■ ' • • ' ' t- 

' ' ' - • 132 
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The pupils do not indiscriminatingly attribute all good things to ; 
the poetry program. For example, about half of them believe they have 
improved their ability to express tnemsel ves^when they speak, while the 
otiaer half report little or no improvement itj this respect. 

These results are valuable principally because they seefrf to givje 
evidence that the pupils did not simply give a strong positive reply to 
every -question about their poetry program, the po^sibiTity of a "halo 
effect" ^ttre):efore does not appear to be great, even though so many post- ' 
program responlg^-^icecor^^ in this section of the questionnaire by the' pupils 
are--at the very 1eas^^^^^TiJnM''+^^ 

III. Interests (after comojetion of the poetry progralT!)"-*^ 

^9. Improvement in written self-expression 

Thirty- two pupils (62%) report improvement in their ability to exfiress 
themselves when they write. Twenty (38%) report little or no impm^/ement. 

Iir^ Interests (aftfer completion of the poetry program) 




10. " "The social climate in the poetry class 



/ 



In this item the pupils were asked to complete the following phrase; 
"In my opinion the rules for conduct--the social climaTe--in the poetry class, 
The repVies of the pupils in the.Southern schools i/fcluded the following 
descriptive phrases about the rules for conduct in the poetry clas^: 

was good because it was informaT 
^ It wasn't like a class but more or less like a. rap' session. — 
is pretty good because people c^n just say artd'feel as they do 
no harsh rules or forinal conduct * - o ^ ' 

is boring and uh;:omfortable 
is not there 

IV, The instruction * . * ' " . ' 

An effort was made to determine how the puj)ils ir> the poetry pr^)t|ram 
at the schools in the Southern site viewed their poet-teacher. They were- 
therefore asked at the end of the program to check a list ofLpolar characteristi 
that might provide some. clOes about thetr perceptions of tHe poet as teacher. 
^ Their responses are presented below .the sum of all the pupils' reolies 
at the Soutiiern site. -1:0 ' ' ' 



Characteristic 


f^.o. 0^ vwoils 


checkina iterr 


Successful 

• 


^ Z7 




yr,succes$f;<l 




12 


FrieKdl'^ - ^ " 


48 




irfvierjii'^ 




z 


Frtr.r<si2'stic 


46 * 




'jKer.thusiaszic 




7 

u « 


?a%ier.t ^ 






'I'^atieKt 




7 


Well iy.fcmed about z:oetv'^ 






^Foory^ ZKfomed^ about voetr'^ \ 






znco'urag^s U£ to \'rite ^ ' 


* 42 




* Lis ecu rag eB us fr on isri t ing 




7 


Fair * 


56 




Ififair 




I 


't^cr.ts' us to learr. 


41 




roesK^t care vhetker ue learfi 




4 


Leoeyidalle 






uTtdetendable -* ' ^ 




0 


Kind 


44 




UKkind 




2 



^ We must first note again the pupils' efforts to discriminate in their 
judgments. Th^ characteristics of the poet are rated extremely high, with 
positive scores ranging from a high of 56 for fairness to a low of 39 
fbt dependability. But all of these scores are in fact hi gh , especially in 
view of ^the fact that negative views were very low. On the other hand, ^*th^ 
pupils recorded the lowest number ^f positive scores for "successful". 
That is, SZ-^prupils iJdgidTthe poet successful, fewer votes than on any 
other pesitive characteristic^ In addition, the 12 negative votes for 
"unsuccessful" was very substantially greater than all other negative votes, 
^which were distributetJ ^Ss follows: one t>; one 2;- three 3's; two '^'s; one 5. 

Oyr abiding rm^ession concerning this set of data is that the poet was . 
successful as tejJcher and very successful, indeed as person. 



THE STUDENT TEACHERS Aj/sOUTHERN COfmE£TICUT STj:iT€ COLIE&E COMKITMENT TO POETRY' 
«» * » * 

Seventeen student teachers at Southern Connecticut State College w^^e 
enrolled iri the cours.e. in thT^ teaching of poetry offered, there early 'in * ' , . ^ 
1^73 by the guest poet. Among them were the student teachers' scheduled to' ' 
do their student teaching. All the student teachers filled out a pre- and ' 
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post course questionnaire that may provide some indications of the success 
of . the course as seen by them. "Before" and 
items' are shown below: 



Ke^jsp<zper I ^uld read it. 

If CL "pcez 'jere givinp a ^vee readiKo 

of his 'jorks^ I <Jould go. 

-V a, teacheTf*' assigrte poetry to he 

studied^ I dc' the 'UssioTv^ent. ^ 

If an assigrinent jillows- free reading ^ 

I vould choose^ peltry. 

I 'jTrite poetry^ on my o^Jn, 

I feel a poer: ^*an be of seme 

interest *or value -to ^e: 

I ^jxmld like to '^\oix'> ir.ore about i^oer:s\ 



"After" results 


for selected 


Be '^ore 




ter 


V,c Ye s 




Yes 










Q 




£ 12 ' 


r 


14 








17 


0 


le 


7 - ' 10 


^3 


13 




4 


12 


0 ' : 17 


7 




17 " 


I 


'14 



fto sharp- increase or decrease in cormitmeat to poetry seems to have 
occu-rred, perhaos because most student teachers >vere pfcetty strongly 
comnitted^o start. On the other hand, alnx)St no erosion of their comnitment 
is evident^ and in a few. instances uttf'^xperiences *i/i the course seemed to 
have B slight posi tive -"effect as in the. items numbered (2) attendafice at* 
a free residing by poeti*(4) selection of ooetry.for a free* reading 
' assignment; (5) writing poetry "on^my own." 

The Pfe-teacHing Questionnaire 

Six student teachers scheduled to work at Southern Connecticut St^te 
, College completed a questiorrnaire designed to ascertain their views about- 
the-experim^ntai teaching progrdm*1ying;ahead of them, ar>d about their own 
'interests in poetry. ^Their responses: may provide, a'baseline ^for tfle ^develop-*" 
raents. to follow in their student ^teaching. 

1. Their objectives ,fn the program . 

Sdme stQdeRt teachers ^oped to help their oupils to* experience ooetry; 
v^iyidly ana vitally, to .see it as a -different way of using. ,lajiguage, an'd to 
become interested^ jn it, .involved iT\ it\ Others gave first priority to ; 
'hA^ving' their, pupils write 4)oetry. . ' . ^ , 
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2. Their own inter e st in poetry at this 

The student teaVfeVS characterized their own interest in poetry at this 
time as "great," "nuch greater," and "immense." Others viewed poetry as a 
source of personal enjoyment and wanted to write. 

3. Interest in lea;ning to teach poetry^ 

. ' ^This item evoked the following responses: nreat; paramount--as ^- 
way of gelling a job*; to ma"ke poetry meaningful to iheir. puoils; an'd Xu lead 
pupils to write ^pd^try. . - • ' 

\ . '-^ 

4. ' Pgactidns to the experirpent^l program so 'far : ^ " ^ • 

^ * "Terfific" favorably dispose^; "fantastic!" and^eat, great! 

5. ' Collegiate; preparation for teaching^ttfetry 
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^ * The responses noted two major sources of pfeparat ion for, teaching 
poetry:- ^ collegiate courses ^n poetry and the teaching of'Ehg.^ish ^ind.the: 
course wrth the poet. , . . ' ^ 

6 . Anticfpations for thfe experimental program . r 

Replies to' this, query included the following: terrif.it, 0K'» fantastic, 
greaj, and enthusfd'S^tic. • 



?. Stu^tent teachers' criteria f>or judging PupiTs' orlg^j^aT- poetry ^ 

TKe replies included criteria like simply writing poetry, imagination,^ 
sincerity, artistic use of language, ^tfie puprts' .own feelings about their 
wri ting! ^ . . . 



8. tJnt^ fi r ^t^nding'of guidelines fof.workiTtg with pogt 




The follwing represent the studiant teachers* understandings ^bout how. 
*the)/ were^to work with the poet-t ^ t^'h^lp him; he helps us; -pi an wit^ jSOet 
and try .own .techniques; and ^^atAure." ' ^ . 

" /• ' ^ • ■ . . 

'wmt };he^pyt)il$' '*re5pon$es to the'tradi tionaV . ■ \ 
po€tra^^> seh<>oI^ ^ ^ . ,\ , 

Th^e s^tud^.' t^jicher^^htrcip^^ that tJpTtr ^pfliwuld* have 'reacted- to 
• traditional tMching of^^s^fcry iiit^r boredw as'being "irrelevant,'' and 4S^-. 
beinjj p^incj;)a^y"contfirne^-1^itV-J^^l?5t4ons about rhypifi -and met^r.'. 





10. Expectations about the pupils' r^SDpnjS^es to, the experimental prt)qrain 

The* stydent teachers pre<licted that their oWn^ p^jpi Is would t)e entl^SslaStiG^-^ 
intensely impressed with th^^ ooet, T^soonsive to. the novelty and freedom* of 
the course, and -interested.', " ^ : ' — 

In sum, the augtiry for the c^urse^ in the view of the- stujcJent teachers, 
was very 'f^orable. Their Dfedictions may be compared with the student 
teachers' views Bt the conclusion of the* program, *s^ out- fn some of .the 
.items listed below. - . - ' - ■ _ . 

STUDENT TEACHERS^ RESPDf/S^S AT THE CONCLUSION OF THr EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 

_ ,. The i4rtJ)odf^ Course at the College (Southern) * 

Five out of six of the student leacfiers volunteered that the. exercises 
.developed th^ poet wera- "superb,*' "the best pant, ofrthj? .(^ourse," ^ 
"inV^eluable". Scftne relished thei^t exposure to current poetry. Jhe - . 
"simu^ted teaching exercises^' vere thougM to be -helt);^^\T,he course- ^ • 
aliq char^cterf zed as being "the" most valuable English course Pve^eVer . . 
taken" and "a-nece^^ity for • teaching poetry . " . ^ ' ' 

. On the negative side^e di satisfactions were reTated to errors 6f ^ 
. omissioxuraLther than'^commisV^fo^ The* course was too short, ^ome^^important 
^-5^ Is were orrvitted, lesson plahn^ng was not^ taught. Other weaknesses, cited - 
poor organization and .some ^corfetralnt f^Tt by one student teacher about 
expressing' himself fn class. . . * " 

On balance, the methods course seemed to be rat^d 'as very successfaT* and 
'-^jtrtgtTTy st4mulatir\9-.' . > \ ^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ . . • ^ ^ 

' The' student Teaching Experiences ' v ' * 

V- .-",>•. * 
. ^ The "student teachers noted" the followina strengths of the poetry- course: 

4.' The pupils ^re^nwzed, plea'sed, an*^ lr>okfed fcfrward to "poetry day." 

^2. ^TKey. fe'U tha'ptfrey had written be'ctutifi^l po^^ 

2, . Three cTa'sseSr all girls,*were enthralled, enthusiastic. In one, 'the 
'* ' \ ^p^2pij:^buDg on ThQ* poet^l every work. and the pupils' noetry ^as 
/•rta^gnifTgfent."^ • - ; .\ * , 

4; The -poet w4s' supportive 6fSs>4-^^^P^^^''/to the pupils. . ^\ . 
.Jhjise stu'dent teachers attested ^te^ei> enjoyment of 'th^" class.*^^ 
one took. -g^reat* sati§.f action in -a frT:]endshiD"th^l^developed with the 




The weakRe^ses of t^e program in some instances were. very marked.' 
classes were refvorted'as regretting that they had volunteered for the course. 
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In another class-mariy pupils^ "cut" the elective Doetry program to 

attend a class making a motion picture film. • t» ' 

Other weaknesses, cited In Qluded a lack of structure In the class, poor ' 
.continuity because the classes met with poet 'only once a week-,, ^nd too little 
construct ive feedback for the student teachers. 

A, Special Class a^d a Special Note * . 



" Ct^ uf the classes involved in the poetry program w^s .a class' for " > - 

perceptually handicapped pupili, eft seemed to^ ^xp^ieiice esp^eclajly 
traumatic stresses In the course,.. \ * ' 

As reported by' the student .tE^er,^ the first class went very veil. 
After .that/ ,l)owever; things went rapidly down hill. Organization and structure 
were lacking, and, the-leviel fit demanxf'upen thepupiTs wafetoo low.* As 
a result of these and other factors,* the freedom of the clarss often 
^turned into bedlam. Qn occasion half the class left the room when the *poet 
appeared.- Tf^e' pupils disliked their wark. and'they got ''no direction from . • 
the poetv*" The stixlerrt teacher' concluded 'that for these pupils the poetry 
class. was a waste of time. He also adds , ^somewhat marvelously, that he ' ^ - 
watvt? to teach poetry/ " j ^ ^ " . ^ ' 

-.-^ It. -is" tn--thvs report and in^j^ome of the others froin the student ' 
T:eachers at the .Southern site th^t an important ancLslmple fact becomes 
salient: the poetry program wasia marvel f^r some£lp11s and a poor 
experience for others. ' , . w 

THE INSTRUCTOR'S OVERVIEW OF THE Pi^OGRAM ' . ' ^ ^ ' . - ' 

Prof esst^r *6etty Hahcu Ch^irmjn of the .Department of English at Southern 
. Connecticut* State College, states her'views of the poetry program succinctly, 
4n terms of strengths and weaknesses:^ 

, * r . • 

Strong points in the prograjn ^ . - • " 

1; The college student teachers'* contact with a practicing writer 
provided aruMiportunlty^ for writing, criticism *and develonment of 
teaching ski 1TT"~---(^^ they developed an honest. an3 sensitive 
■ respo^ise to anythingTs-fajitastic. They/ gainecj confidence and 
flexibility.^ In additlop, many junior 6nd senior high school 
pupils "found their own voice" In poetry.) 
; The fact that the poet was in residence, m^contrast to a * 

visiting poet, meant th?t student teachers, had opportunities for ' . 
• conferences and informal contacts. 
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3.. The provision for continuation of the poetry wCrkshops in the 
nigh schools meant that student teachers had the opportunity to 
translate theory into practice. 
" *, 4. The college community had the 'opportunity to hear four well- 

known poets read their works and to jneet with them informally. 
5. The high school- pupi Is responded favorably to the program, as 
evidence in their writing. 

Weak points in the program 

1. Implementation of the program in high schools requires a great 
amount of time and supervision. Once-a-^eek visits require careful 
planning and implementat1on--elements not always appreciated by 
the poet. 

2. ' The poet's course In methods of teaching emphasized 'on Ty 
contemporary p6etry. Student teachers are expected to handle 
poetry of many periods In, the, schools. 

3. Cooperating teachers in the high schools were not always 
free to participate in the instruction. 

4. Administrators In the high schools were not always clear . ' 
about the purposes of the program. 

• ' ' 5. ''The poetry program requires complete responsibility , tact and 
sensitivity on the part of all. TFiese qualities were not diways 
evident, especially In the poet as the program continued^ creating 
strair) In some schools *and In the' college. 

THE POET^S -VIEW QF THE PROGRAM AT THE SOUTHERN SJTE 
The Methods Course ,^ 

^ Ross Talarico, the poet-ln-resldence at the Southern site, has set out 
six major objectives for t^ methods course he offered to the student 
teachers at Southern Connecticut State College. ^They constitute a useful 
introduction to this portion of the report: 

Poet's objectives in the methods course , ' ' 

1. To get^i^tudent teachers to know how to read a^oem: for them to 
be able to' know "why" they like or dislike "a poem. / 

2. To teach student teachers how to conduct writing- exercises (and 
to know hpw exercises- tend to free the imagination and stimulate • 
a new awareness of ' language) ! 

12G • ' r 
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3. To enable student teachers to talk about poems and poetry with 
general confidence rather than with terms that tend to avoid the more 

• crucial elements of the initial understanding of poetry--emphasizing 
.voice, imagery, and subconsciousness rather than idology, Ellilo- 
sophy, or social concerns. 

4. To inspire: to make the student teachers want to read poems, 
and to make them want to experience the writing of poems both' 
themselves and with their pupils. 

5. To take, in the teaching of high school pupils, the distorted- 
sense of "seriousness" out of the idea of poetry; and at the same 
time to begin to make a distinction between word-games and 
poetry. . . 

6. To encourage, in the silences of the classroom, the desire to 
sleep backwards, burn a book, fall in love a half-dozen times in 

a month, distrust the poet who preaches, and to love and hate the , 
same poem or person that comes into a life just when the decision 
has been made to live without it or him. 

Talarico feels-that the methods course at the college was successful: 
I feel good about the student teachers' who were Involved." He goes on to 
add that at least half the student teachers volunteered tha't his course was 
the best they. had had at college. ~ 

One of the principal objectives sought by the poet was that his student 
teachers should recognize in their own'teaching the value of "an open and 
free atmosphere." This theme was also stressed by Hausman, as well al-bV 
some poets in 1;he 1972 program. 

It is Talarico's jutiment that his' student teachers enjoyed the writing 
exercises most and that they were stimulated to want to teach poetry in a 
more professional, literary fashion. He adds that the student teachers learned 
to view a poem through-the writer's eyes. If this latter estimate is sound, 
the student teachers gained an undeniably important competence. 

It may be important 'to note that Talarico made no mention of any 
problems of grading student teachers nor of a lack of cooperation from the 
college instructor-supervisor, nor of other^ diffi culties a poet might have 
encotuitered in offering the methods cpurse. 

The Student Teaching Experience 

Talarico, like some other poets who have worked in the public schools, - 
found that the prtncipals and teachers were misinformed about what'his 
responsibilities and functions were>to^be. Most important, they did not 
know that in his own list of priorities .the student teachers took precedence 
over the pupils. As he notes, such views were not likely to be popular araong 
school administrators* and cobperating, teachers. 



_ Nevertheless, the student teachers appear to have had, at leasts a 

fairly satisfactory experience during their work in the schools. 

The Problem of Communication 

The poet found that the college supervisor, Prof, Betty Hahn, was helpful 
at every stage of the program. Conmuni cation lines with her were good. It 
is with the college administrators that Talarico finds most to criticize. 

, He notes that no one ever clarified what his duties at the college were. No 
one from the college ever inquired about how his work was going. On the 

. other hand, some college administrators noted with strong disfavor the fact ' 
that he had no telephone. The irony of such behavior from people who showed 
no interest in communicating with him did not escape the poet's eye. 

On the other hand, the only time the. college administrators -initiated a , 
corrtact with Talarico occurred in reference to i^k^t he bitterly terrnfe^ 
twenty-six dollar foul-up*' — apparently some sort of confusions about * 
expense money for a visiting poet. 

" The poet's abiding question about the college administrators, however, 
went deeper: He had serious questions ^atJout the genuiness of the adminis- 
trators' conmitment to the program. He sums up his views by observing that- , 
the student teachers and most of the high school pupils learned a great deal, 
but that the college administrators appear to have learned very little. 



VIEWS OF ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS AT THE SOUTHERN SITE 

The principal at one high schocl was interested errough in the program to 
fill out a fairly lengthy questionnaire at the end of the poetry program. , He 
notes the following: - ' 

1. Jh^ administrative arrangements made by the college were excellent, 
vyell executed. 

2. At his, school the administration of the program was carried out . 
through total involvement of school and departmentaT'administrators. 

3. No si'gfriflcant impact of the program on the teaching of poetry in 
• thB .school was observed. ' \ * ^ ^ 

4. The English Department did not- appear to be impressed with' the" 
program. - , . ' 

5. The program should focus more on inservice than oq, pre^ervi ce 
educatioli of teachers. * . ' . ' . \ ' 

6. ^He would not welcome the poetry program as" a permanent part "Df .the * 
English curriculum because of the way the members of th,9 English Department 
reacted. / ^ * 



; 7. He would welcome other arts programs, b'ut with reservation. - 
8. He believes that a useful model for the utiTTzation of artists, in 
the school did em erge. ^ He adds, howe ver, that the nature of the program 

" should be determined more by the school than ^ the college. 

' The principal concludes by calling attention -to the fact that most of his 
views derive from cofironts fnade to him by members of the English Department. 

'A sQcond principal judged that the initial contact and the written 
materials outlining the program >rior to its +nitia^ion were excellent. ' 
, The lack of follow-up, however , 'caused some confusion. He did not set up 
special administrative procedures for the program, nor did he have any 
direct contact with it. - 

He is of the opipion that the program wi^l not have any great impact on 
the English curriculum at his school. Several jnembers of his faculty 
requested permission to observe the poet in action and registered no strong ' 
reactions pro w cori. - ^ ^ ^ 

' ^ He states that Auseful model for the utilization of artists in the school 
. 'did emerge, and that\e would welcome the appearance of dancers, novelists, 
painters, musicians in the arts program. 

At another school the Chairman of - the English Department considers that 
the entire "arts" idea is both valuable and excellent. The department was 
delighted at the prospea of having the poetry program in the school. 

At the beginning, the program was well received. The students were 6ager 
and interested. A damper was put on this enthusiasm, however, wheri the poet 
left the program before its conclusion. 

The Chairman recommends that the poe't evaluate the pupils' worJ< more 
critically and suggest revisions *of i.t. 

The following criticisms of the poetry program were e:xcerpted from the 
— journal nf one cooperating tOQch c r . Sh e ' ct ates that <^hp^ wa<; not informed in 
advance that the pupils would be taken outside the sdiool on an assignment 
to write a poem about spring. ^She write?: 

There was no reason why I could not be informed in advance. [He^^ 
italics.] This was the culmination of the entire. two weeks before this... 
I will never get involved in any program like it again. I am tired of 

being a third wheel to a progVam with missing spokes All members 

should have many more meetings and be willing to^ bend a bVt \nore than * 
they are. 

I did not realize my role was to take care of discipline problems 
the poet can't handle. .X . ; 
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Anoyier cooperating teacher recalled that the pupils at first were very 
excited "pbout tne program. THey read some of the poet's* work before his 
arrival/. When he appeared, he was '-a dynamo," an exciting personality. 
The pupils were "eating out of his hand" and writing poe-try on their own. 

Later* on, the enthusiasm abated. because the poet paid no attentix^n to 
some pupiH who wanted criticism and help. Flevertheless , her account 
concludes with the recommendation that the program should "not be given up. - 

Four coQperating teachers filled^ oiit a questionnaire about the program. 
$ome of; their respon ses are s ummarized below: 

1. , Their most important learnings were: 
To motivate pupils. 
. To "loosen the structure" of the class. ^ • 

, That having. pupils write poetry is a most excellent'way to ' * . 
^ teach poetry. . / 

Th^t pupils learned the discipline of words. 
^ 2. • Their principal responsibilities in' the*program should bej 

^ To Icnow the pupiJs. ] ' ^ " , 

Tq cooperate with -the poet. - 
: . To take an -active role in class. 

To individualize the instruction'. ' - ^ 

To help the stucfent teacher carry on the work when the potit 
* is not present. 
3.' Their nfiajor satisfactions in the program were: 
\ Seeing the pupils catch, fire. 
^ Seeing the pupi]s* satisfactions with, success. 
Seeing "non-creative" pupils cjoing some great work. 
, 4. Theii^y major dissatisfactions in the program were: 
Lackfof directi9n and organization, 
of fol^ow-up'On the program. * 
. Lack of encouragement to pupils <o improve "the structure of . ' " 
^ their poems. ^ . • - ^ ^ ^ 

The fact that the pdet often 'put solne .pupils in an awkward position. 
i lio discussion of poet's rationale, methods, materials was ever heard 
5 . The student teachers seemerd to* them ; ' . - ' ' 

* To be capable, inter^^^^JT cooperative. • . 

To be Kurt by the program. 
^ * To* work well with the poet. * 
6\ *The administration of the* program: . 

Should bring all people involved in tft^^program together prior ^ . 
to its start. - . * \ . • ^ 

Should reorganize the program as a voluntary activity. 
Was a bit sketchy. . - . ^ 



Showed a lack of communication, of role definition, and of ^ 
clear defi^ntion of the objectives- 
Z. The ^ehavior\>f the pupils- in class: *' . 

Was always good. 

Was ex cS44tent, lively, ifitelligent.' , ^ -x/ 

Was unresponsive tg the concept^f freedom without responsibility. 
8. The ptipils' own writing was: - *~ ^ 

Ten pfer<ent superior, publi§hab1e; 50% passable; 40% awkward and 
shallow. • *' \ . , ' 

Devoid of significance; accepted without discriminatioi>. 

, from fair to excellent; good to excellent prevailjed:'^ 
Not exceptional for them, * 

' 9. The work of the poet in the program w^isT ' " . 

. ' Excellent at the beginning. 

Unsatisfactory. < - * ; 

Not impressive- 

Exciting at times- \ 
Disapopinting when he left- * "1^ 

/VIEWS OF* C09PERATING TEACHERS AT THE SOUTHERN SITE ' ' ' 

Ofte-c^op^atin^ teacher felt that her own role i*n the poetry program was 
never thoroughly explained to her- Nevertheless, the work of the, poet 
himself apparently was successful- She tes^tified to the, fact that the pupils 
responded very well indeed to the poet and to his teaching. She made 
special mentibn of two factors important in hi'S success:- his ability to be 
one with the pupils and his relaxed, low-pressure approach^ to the teaching 
of poetry- ^ / : - ' 

A -second teacher noted her own, early 'enthusiasm for the program and adds' 
that "the student teacher faded rapidly^ As reasons for this downhi IT slides 
she mentions the administrati,on*s failure to clarify her role and that of the 
-poet^ the 'lack of detailed planning,- -and the. manner in which the 'pbet^rtretated 
the student teacher. She remarked that the .poet on occasion embarra^5^d-the ^ 
student teacher in her work with, the class. 'Early in the program there- 
appeared to b? a genuine conflict as to Whether the student teacher or t*he 
.poet was in charge, but this situation improved as^ the orogram developed- 

The cooperating teacher herself always felt, holfev%r, that she was the 
outsider, . , , — , ^ . / . 

A third cooperating, teacher seeme'd to haVe had' a much -better experience*- ^ 
He took an active part in the work, and got along .well with^oth the, poet and 
the student teacher. We affirmed that ne v/as p'leased with the program, that 
some pupils w^o had been formerly relatively disengaged in class responded 



wen to the new experience', and that he hfmsalf profited a,gr#^t deal 
from it. - 

The ttiree cooperating 'teachers mentioRed above also responded to a 
questionnaire on their experiences in the program/ Some of their 
Qbservatioas are paraphrased below: 

1. * Their most important learnings 

The game-like activities in the"^ program. 
Certain techniques to stimulate creativity. 

2. Thei r , pri n ci pa I resppns i bi 1 i ti es 

\ % To encoi^rage pupils to -respond to the plans made by t^ poet 
and the student teacher. / . ' , > 

Ta create a receptive atmosphere. . • * 

'To explain the nature, of the program to the pupils. " ' : 
To provide feedback to the poet and the studeqt teacher/>^" 
1, Their major satisfactions 

None. ^ ' , ^ * ' 

Learning^"gimmicks^' to encourage the writing of poetry and'' 
heariiif^the poet describe his approach. 
Seefng pupils, some previously^ unresponsive, responding* to 
poetry. ^ ~ ^ 

4. Their major dissaMs.f actions 

Frustratien at the way the poet dealt with her ar>d the pupils 
The _^'ch^jippine$s" of only one day of poetr-y ^ week, / . 

5. Reactions of th§ student, teachers 

Enthusiastic "until *[the poet] stepped into the classroom, ' 
usurped power, ~and sometimes bored the pupils^."" 
They enjoyed^it. • ^ . 
They became, sensitive to language and Imagery. Ther studeht ' 
teacher became the '"expert" in my class. ' / ; 

6.. The p\ipi Is ' writin^qs ^ ' - .^ z" 

Were surprisingly good. ^frgshTng. 
4 Improved steadily. * , / ' - ^ ^ ^ ; ^ 

Demonstrated a high degree of sensitivity. ' ^ 
7. The jnterpersonal cl imate of the classroom --* ^ " , > 

• Waa^awfurmost of the time: ^as good only irfien th^ poet* 
-responded honestly to^the pupils' poetryi! « ' , 
Was relaxed, spontaneous. - ' \ / » 

Was waim, open, accepti^. 

ANALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 'TOETS IN'THE COLLEGES" t - • ' * 
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The concept that the po%t wduld teach the student teachers at the college 
how to teach poetry ^and then assist them as paraprofessional aid$s intKe 
schoolroom collapsecj because,.'Of its innec contradictions: the poet had^a 
unique and i^erful contribution to make in both colleg^ and schoolrpom^nd 
he could make it only as. teacher, so he taught, fortunately/ . 

2. The experimental teaching of poetry 

Since the poetry progranUs avowedTy in its/irst experimental sta^'e, the 
student teacher's entire program in the school should not be devoted 
poetry. The tasl^is too complex and the criteria too amWguous to Jorce or 
a3k the studerrf teacher to risk >iis student teaching grade (and leirnir\gs) 
on one throw. With an admixture ,of wore familiar topics 'to teach< the 
•^student. teacher's grade cmiTd ber based more Equitably on his pei^ormance in 
an array of diverse tasks rather than on his work in poelry 
indeed there are good reasons to focus the student teaching 
then it follows that the supervision and graO'ing should^ be dC)ne 
/the problems of teaching creative poetry, 

3. Of time and- the -teaching oi^ poetrf 

th^ teaching of poetry and of how to teacb poetry takes time. It 
therefore fol^lows that a substantial amount of time should be allocated to 
, ^the -poet for instruction in the college »metij)0d$ and in the schools. The 
program appeare'd to us to te 6n^ o^ctasibn more h product. of happenstance and 
accident than a planned cumulation of inputs,' >^ 

4. -. The writing of, poetry . " ^ , ' 

Qn^ recommendation appears regularly in the data ^f our study, in 
theme sounded by college supervisors, cooperating teachers^ and some 
student teachers. They racortmend that the poet criticize the. original 
poetry he receives, suggest revisions, etc. This reconmendation seems to us 
to ignore a. phenomenon^ithat emerges saliently in the data: .The readiness 
..^ to wri;te poetry irT elass is- $o ^ften j^ependent ^pon the pupil's conviction 
• that, he may expect.a pijre arnd uncritfca!! acceptance of his deeply felt personal 
. rev^Jation'^_that premature criticism may cut the response .off at birth. 
The p.oets irr the program seem to have -understood this completely, ^.As a 
..result, they were ready with the proper -response to their pupils* first . 
, ' writings:: an uncondttional positive acceptance of whatever they wrote^" 
. The poets, rgtogfti zed that didactic, analytic, and critical responses 
• :l3ffered prematurely are too often tfeath to yx)ung people's poetry. 
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5. The Slow-down in the poetry program ♦ « 

A ^sutvstantial number of participants and observers noted that after 
perhaps three weeks or so the instruction in ttfe poetry^program began to 
slow down, cool off, limp a little. It is our guess that this phenomenon - 
may have resulted fr^om lack of developmental planning by the poets and 
student teachers. Joo often^ thef^e seemed no place to go after the first 
excited response to1:he pCet's presence .and to th&'^*fact that ttie pypjlfce^id^ 
write real lij^e poetry. , ' . - 

It seems to us advisable to ask the poets and English teacher^ to plan 
for developmental sequences beyond what was visible in the 1973 program. 
The experience 6f poetry should be viewed as an integral part of the-- 
English*%urriculum in all §rades. In each grade the pupils and teachers 
should build the poets' visits into their annual, plans; so that the 
arrival of the poet becomes an integral part of longer sequences that start 
beforehand and continue after'^his departure, and continue also from year 
to year. * ^ ' ^ 

6. Poets as people w ho a^ ''different'" ' • 
' ^ ' 

ts- as- teachers are xiften significantly^ffferent from teachers ia 
sdxJols and ccfl leges. Tbenature ef ttfese differences should therefore be 
Explored with^ and explairflfd' to, all the Individuals who will interact-'wi th 
the poet. Some of the diffVences that became evident in oUr data include 
the follow-tng: 

a. Poets sometimes permit heater relaxation of rules of conduct 
than most teachers, ffor example, Kenneth Koch lias written that 



b. 
c. 

d. 



he lets "^le cfcijdren 
Poets sometimes' use a 



Poets sometimes treat 
fnd manners' much more 
Aitd this list could be ext^ndejd 



make a good dedl of r^oise." 
voceibulary -ynusual for the Gla%s«:oom. 
Poets sometimes are more open about love, sex, moral i^ty, 
aggression,^ sorrow, and joy than are most teachers. 

Institutional schedules, procedures , .mores ,^ 
cavalierly, than do teachers. 

What needs to be said, however, is that 



everyone who, interacts with the^ pMA^r who works in the same institution 
should be informed about the -like ffl^TirJ-^oCiome of these^ rfeparttires from 
institutional manners; customs i' and behavior.' That is, a great ocdl of 
attention should be given to a clear delineation of expectations about the 
poet and the poetry program. The roles of everyone in the program or 
touching upon- it should be dtScussed. In addition, the poet's- role and the 
limits of his insti tutionaUbihavior should l>e clarif^ied with him, and 
agreernents should be c>early Specified before he is offered a contract. 
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We can onlyj/hope^that the precautions suggested here are not pgt into 
practice so^ narrowly aj^strfngently' that tKe poets and their poetry will be 
stifled in precisely ^hose places^where they should enjoy their greateS't 
freecjoTO . . • ^ ' - 

7. The clarification .rationa-l izatibn of objectives 

The objectives of the poetry program exhibit certain internal inconsistencies 
— as noted for example in the specification of the po€t's:«role' as "parapro- 
• fessional" wh^ his major functioiV as co- teacher or even as principal 
teacher. The program could therefore probably profit now from^a penetrating . 
critical reexamination and reformulation. Such a reformulation would 
constitute a useful frame of reference for the- speci-fication of roles, 
functions; and communications needed for the improvement of the program. 
If left in its present condition, ttie program is likely tt wear out its 
welcome and waste its substance by movin}»fr6m one site t6 another without* 
making a lasting impact. ' The evidence t^ support this statement seems 
to us to be clearly visible in our data. 

8. The need for eprrmunication' ^ 

If the poetry program is reformulated and improved, if H ove^r comes its . 
weaknesses and maximizes its strengths, it. will still fail to achieve its 
full impact unless the communication necessary to create a favarab,lg situation 
for it is also imprGyed. If the Doet's work is to be giv^n a fair xti^Fice for 
success, the objectives of thg program' and the special ci rcumstances surrounding 
it must be communicated clearly and .persuasively to those individuals \fho 
are involved' in it or .who may have power over it: parents, pupils', 
^adninistrators , teachers (all teachers, not just the. cooperating teachers.), . 
poets,* Conmiss ion and staff, college personnel, and the public and news 
me^1^». ' \ . . ' ' \ 

•The tasks suggested here pose problems that ape difficult and delicate. 
But if the reconoeptualized program is not honestly and persua^si vely 
communicated, then misunderstandings and minor but unavoidable mi shaps and 
entarrassments will certainly arise to destroy it or' starve, it to death. 
Loes not the evidence presented in this report indicate that suth outcomes 
are likely? Can we in good conscience allow student teachers, pupils. School 
and college facu«^ties to pay again the price that some paid'this year? And 
can we iti good conscience fail to protect and enhance the'sabstanti al and 
often marvelous outcomes of this year's program? 

9. The student teachers in the shredder 
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The student teachers are relatively.. DQwerless in the midst of the forces , 
tna't surround ther^./ Can they and should they be called upon to meet the 
often conf l^cti-ng^ derriands of the poet, college instructors, college 
Supervisors,, dfid the -ioopeMt4^g- t^c-f^ers?-- -4 f^^t^ve- /answer is^ as-^+t -f^st 
be, then the processes by whicN the 'student teachers are seTected^^ ^instructed, 
fuifH: tbeir student teaching respoRSib\l i ties , and receive their grades 
tr.ust ie entirely reconstructed, '^oey ereXa^mg the.steepestorlce for tHe 
rrograr.^, ar.d tney have the least Di>er to it; ^ It therefore follows that In 
justice, theTfr inte>-ests r^ist be most' zealous f/^-D rote c^ed. 

The'pol-jies and procedures by wtiioH this could be accomplished are not , 
too diffiwlt to deveToo. For'exampTe^ the college^student teachers should^ 
elect to join the program after it has been fully described to'thejT;^: 
They should also h^ave the option' of withdrawing from the prograni after its 
first week, without: penalty. The grades for stadent teSch.tng might perhaps ' 
be awarded on the basis of their performance in both the poetry class and 
other. less 'demanding and' less difficult topics. The critei^ia for grading 
should be clearly set put. Othgjf procedures might be established for the * 
participation of student teachers ; -cooperating teachers, supervisors, and 
visitiria expert observers in the ^ award of grades. Other and better procedures 
would undoubtedly emerge if a parti'c>patpry group were formed to develop : 
grading policies for the special circumstances of the p^try program. 

10.. The high school pupils in the program 

Some high school pupils responded ve^^y well to their experiences in the 
poetry pVog'ram. Others were turned off , -revolted, cut classes^etc. Such 
Bfehavior, we would guess, is as mucti.a product of the pupils' previous ex- ^ 
periences with poetry etS of the program itself, ffevertheless , since the 
program , at present cann't^t be^ offered to all pupils, right it not be advisable 
to offer it for a time only to those who volunteer fpr it? Such ^a procedure 
woijld improve the probability of success--of course---but it also might- 
accomplish a more important objective. A sacc^essful program would becoine 
known in the school as such. The chances then ^might be improved that more 
pupils would elect it and that>. at, some later time, it might be made even 
more widely aval lable— and with better chanqps of success. 

1 1 ; The poet as -problem 

The poet must recognize that he is\ot working alone in the program'. He 
is working tn two insti tutiof\s whose functions are broader than his own in 
the education of teachers. He should not, of course, become a bureaucrat 
in a bureaucracy, but he must recognize his responsibilities to support the 
school and * col lege--wi thin the reasonable limits 6f a free and flexible 



reconstituted "program. He cannot and should not accept an appointiient and then 
undercut it--the gods forfend--in rhythmic language:' 

The poet must sustain the program as. it must sustain him. 

Tn "addition, if the poet is of the opinion that he can do his best work 
only when his classes are small, then arrangements should be nade to organize 
small classes or the poet should not be engaged. 



A FINAL WORD ' • ; V * 

. The principal objective of the poetry program Js to prepare teachers who 
wilJ do a better job of teaching, who will rise above the generally pedestrian 
level of instruction and make the experience 'of poetry a moving and signi- 
ficant part of their pupils' lives. The process of preparing the teachers' 
who will do this is presently conceptualized in the following fashion: (1) a 
successful poet will come to a college where he will teach a course in the 
methods of teaching poetry; (2) upon completion of this course he will 
accompany his student teacher^s into the schools where he will help them to 
teach what may be called *'the appreciation and writing of poetry"; (3) at 
the conclusion of these experiences the student teachers will have gained 
enough elementary competences to teach poetry better when they face their 
own classes as responsible, certified teachers. 

The data that we have examined in the course of ^ur study lead us to 
question these assumptions. One message that comes through loud and clear is 
that the poets do teach the high school pupils. One oT the poets ^s ays in 
unequivocal terms ,t^at it;is the pupils to whoffi he is ^drawn^^^-the pupils who 
are most responsiv§. The second observation we derive from our data is that 
it is the poet who energizes 'the pupils. They see him as a strange, exciting 
hunran being who charges them up, v/ho polarizes them. Some pupils resonate 
-fully to the poet--.more fully perhaps than to any other school experience. 
Others ^are repelled by him— driven even further away from the experience 
of poetry than they were before meeting him. Only a few remain urvtouched or 
uncaring. But whatever the pupils' mixed reactions' to the poet, mny of 
them (and many of the student teachers) write poetry ; poetry'that is as we 
might expect, often cliche'and trivial, but poetry that is d\so occasionally 
illuminated, inspired and beautiful. Furthermore, a significant number of 
pupils begin to read poetry and respond to it in heightened fashion. ^ All^ 
of these outcomes are very rarely observed in the traditional teaching of 
poetry. Furthermore; it is our guess that even the most apt of the student 
teadiers 211 the proqram—with the exception of those who may be pgets-- will 
not achieve the kinas of response from the pupils, that the poets do. 

Our hunch is,' therefore, that poetry usually cannot be taught in a way 
that causes pupils, to respond deeply to- poetry and to write poetry ui>less a 
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poet teaches them to do so; Most' English teachers are not poets and they 
do not (and, we believe, cannot) often evoke a creative response to poetry 
nor stimulate their pupils to write. It seems to us, tKerefor*e, useful 
to conceptualize the teaching of poetry as a function t)f both teacher and 
poet, perhaps as follows: 

For objectives of Knowledge: the teacher alone 

For emo^tional response to poetry; the teacher, with occasional 
contributions of the Doet. 

for the writing of original poetry: the poet, with the teacher 
as an aide if he Yieeds this collabaration. 

With such an analysis it becomes relatively simple to structure the 
. conplementary roles of student teachers and cooperating teachers. 

To recapitulate, it does not seem to us that the teacher can be taught 
'to do what the poet .does, unless the teacher is also a poet. To this* 
conclusion we add an observation derived from the data of this study: * 
The contribution of the poet as person and the poet as teacher- in/the 
college method! course and in the school room--is an irreplaceable component 
that energizes both knowledge about poetry and a fuller emotional response 
to poetry. 

It seems to us, therefore, useful to repeat that the poet should be 
built int« the curriculum of poetry as occasional teacher from kindergarten 
through high school and college. Th^ strategy for teaching poetry then 
demands (U a continuing curricultjm in poetry, and (2) the planned partici- 
pation of poets in both the education of pupils and the education of future 
teachers of English. 

In^rief, If poetry is necessary in the schools , .then so too is the 
poet. Perhaps we can make the program a success if we follow John Berryma'n 
invitation to Saul Bellow: "Let's join forces, large and small..." And 
let's do it for the sake of pupils like the seventh grader who wrote at the 
end of his questionnaire: think this was. a good program and I think you 
should continue it because I never read or write poetry until the program." 
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